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Soon the basketball floors of the nation will be busy 
again. The fast plays and sharp shooting will thrill not 
only the home crowds but our boys in occupied 
Europe and in the Pacific Islands as well. 


And out there in front, without seams, laces, dead 
spots and other game-slowing features, you will find 
Wilson quality basketballs. Thousands of players of 
all ages and in all leagues know Wilson as the ‘last 
word” in modern equipment for modern play. If it’s 
a Wilson you can bank on it every time. Your dealer 
will soon, be well stocked again. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co. and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 





Let's all boost the “War Memorials That Live” campaign fe commem- 
Orate out war 
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turkey that incubates its 

eggs in leaf mounds 15 

feet high. Off the coast, a 

line of breakers 1,250 

miles long marks the 

Great Barrier Reef, long- 

est coral formation on 

earth. In its colorful underwater gardens are seven-pound 
oysters, four-foot clams, spiders that fish for their dinner 
with sticky threads, and sea slugs that eject their internal 
organs when attacked. While the enemy eats the organs, 
the sea slug escapes, and then grows new insides in nine 
days. 

South Australia — Producer of wheat, wine and olives, 
South Australia also builds cars, makes munitions and sends 
iron ore to Newcastle. Inland from beautiful Adelaide, the 
state stretches into flat, pastel-colored expanses of straw- 
colored Mitchell grass, grey-green salt bush and red clay 
pans typical of Australia’s “outback” or “bush.” 

Western Australia— The mines in the Golden Mile of 
Kalgoorlie lured gold hunters to trek across the 1,050 miles 
of treeless, almost waterless Nullarbor plain to Western 
Australia. Today the remote regions of storm-blown Western 


_ Australia are linked with South Australia by the longest 


straight stretch of rails (830 miles without a curve) in the 
world, The lonely state has pearls, asbestos, iron, wheat and 
sheep and is famous for its limestone caves and exotic wild- 
flowers. In forests of giant Karri and Jarrah hardwoods are 
tiny white mushrooms that glow at night. 

Northern Territory — Darwin is one of the hottest, most 
humid spots on earth. Yet; when threatened by Jap invasion, 
it became studded with airdromes. Some of the world’s 
largest cattle ranches are in Northern Territory. But because 
of dryness, the grass is sparse and there are few cattle. 

At times, in arid Alice Springs, children seven years old 
never have seen rain. Often the only source of water is the 
swollen bottle tree, which stores water in its trunk. In the 
bleak interior are 18-feet-high termite mounds all pointing 
north and south, honey ants that are eaten as candy by the 
natives, spiny anteaters, and barking lizards 20 feet long. 
Most of the inhabitants are black .aborigines. 

The map in the upper 
right corner of this page 
shows Australia’s size as 
roughly equal to that of 
the U. S. The Common- 
wealth is 25. times larger 
than Britain. Map at lower © 
right shows the dense set- 
tlement of the population 


-in the wet coastal areas. POPULATION 





Australian News & Information Bureau 
Warm tropic currents make swim- 
ming a national sport. Volunteer 
lifeguards have been described as 
“most magnificent” in the world. 


Australia’s free education, compulsory from 6 to 14, is 
provided in schools controlled by State Governments. 


STORY OF THE 


SN ALISTRALIAN PEOPLE 


Early settlers introduced 
sheep grazing, bred merino 
sheep which now produce 
one-fourth of world’s wool. 


British Combine 


HE oldest continent was the last 
continent discovered by white men. 
Its history is the most recent of 
any large region’s, and it is an easy his- 
tory. There are few dates, few names 
and no revolutions. s 
In the second century A. D. Ptolemy 
drew a map of the then known world, 
labeling what now is Australia “Un- 
known Land.” The land stayed unknown 
until 1606, when the Spaniard Torres 
sailed along its north coast. The Span- 
iards called it “Australia de] Espiritu 
Santo” (Little Austria of the Holy 
Ghost) in honor of Austrian-born 
Philip II of Spain. This was later short- 
ened to Australia. The Dutch explorer 
Abel’ Tasman in 1642 discovered Tas- 
mania but thought it poor pickings. In 
1699 the English buccarfeer William 
Dampier edged around what he called 
“New Holland” but said that the na- 
tives were “the miserablest people in 
the world.” He referred to Australia’s 
52,000 aborigines, earth’s most primi- 
tive inhabitants. 


Australian News & Information Bureau 


To observe an eclipse of the sun, Brit- 
ain’s Captain James Cook came to Aus- 
tralia in 1770. He dubbed his anchorage 
“Botany Bay” because of its odd plants. 
The Amefican war for independence 
deprived Britain of new colonies to 
which she. could send her convicts. So 
she decided to ship them to Captain 
Cook’s land. Eight hundred convicts 
sailed for Sydney under Captain Arthur 
Phillip in 1787-88, the year the U. S. 
Constitution was adopted. Actually there 
were few real convicts among these men. 
At that time in England political pris- 
oners, debtors or anyone who even stole 
a loaf of bread was branded a convict. 


Discovery of Gold 


The colonists nearly starved for lack 
of supplies from England. Then they 
started to graze sheep, grow their own 
food, explore their new continent, and 
develop the six states. They circum-~_ 
navigated Australia in 1801, settled Tas- 
mania in 1803, and found the Murray 
River in 1829. At first dévoted entirely 
to wool, the colony had a tiny popu- 
lation until 1850, when the discovery 
of gold quickly brought in immigrants 
to double the population. 

The mining boom ended in a terrible 
depression, coupled with a dreadful 
drought. In the wake of this slump came 
rough-and-tumble labor strikes, all of 
which the laborers lost. So labor de- 


.Wool buyers crying bids in this auction room are assem- 
bled from all over world to bid for Australia’s wool. 
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Australia’s tiny population has a short 
history, but has made great social gains 


veloped trade unions, linked these with 
a Labor party, entered politics, and 
quickly won important positions in the 
colonial parliaments. The six colonies 
were ready to stand on their own feet. 
Between 1840 and 1868 they stopped 
all convict immigration, by 1860 they 
had secured local self-government, and 
in 1901 they united to form the Com- 
monwealth. : 

Although Australia is almost as large 
as the U. S., its population is no larger 
than that of New York City. Practically 
all these 7,300,000 people live along 
the moistened east and south coasts, for 
the interior is too parched. Where the 
U. S. has 44 persons per square mile, 
Australia has less than three. Australia 
at present could — and wants to — sup- 
port about 20 million. But its low birth 
rate and the fact that immigration has 
supplied only a 50 per cent increase in 
the population in the last 40 years mean 
that it has. little hope of reaching this 
goal unless it can attract many more im- 
migrants. Until its “outback” ‘s irrigated, 
Australia canmot act as a refugee 
“haven” nor support big populations. 


Third of People Live in Two Cities 


Because Australians have such a 
limited area of land and have 
worked hard to develop ‘an equal and 
high standard of living, they consistently 
maintain a “White Australia” policy. 
They have a few aborigines and some 
Japanese and Malayans specially per- 
mitted to stay for three years to dive 
for pearls. rwise, black, brown and 
yellow races are kept out. Australians 


Elizabeth Street is business district of Melbourne, 
second largest city, center of business and finance. 
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feel that letting them in would mean an 
influx of cheap labor. Their willingness 
to live under conditions of squalor would 
lower Australia’s fine standard of living. 
As a result of this exclusion policy 99 
per cent of Australians are of European 
background, 98 per cent are of British 
descent, and 86 per cent are Australia- 
born. Australia is a European land. 

Australia is the most urbanized big 
nation on earth, Forty seven per cent of 
the population lives in the six major 
cities. A third live in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. Most Australians make their 
living in industry. Sheep shearers and 
sugar cane cutters migrate out from the 
cities. Australians generally live in 
bungalows or small houses, and there 
are few large flats (apartment houses). 
Central heating is unnecessary. 

Australians eat more bread, butter, 
beef and lamb, and far less pork and 
poultry than we do. Tea is the national 
drink. Roadside “hot water” signs mean 
you are welcome to get water there for 
your tea. 


Love Out-of-Doors and Sports 

As theirs is a sunshine land, Aus- 
tralians love gardens, surf bathing and 
sports. Rugged, powerful and aggres- 
sive, they are infinitely hospitable, 
hearty, cocky and optimistic. They hate 
compulsion pretension. They also 
hate to rush, and they take their work 


easy. 

Although theirs is a peaceful history, 
they make some of the finest soldiers on 
earth. Aussies seem to lack discipline, 
to look sloppy in their uniforms. But 
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they have fought valiantly on every war- 
front under a system of volunteering for 
overseas service. In World War I, they 
suffered 68 per cent casualties. In World 
War II, 7 out of every 10 men between 
the ages of 18 and 35 served. 

Although their average pay is but $20 
a week, Australians have led the world 
in social security. Because the days 
were hot, the first gold-miner’’ union 
demanded and got an 8-hour work day. 
This became standard throughout Aus- 
tralia. After the nation-wide strikes of 
the 1890s, unions spread to graziers, 
shippers and railroaders. The principle 
of the closed shop was set. By 1912 one 
out of every 11 Australians belonged to 
a union, by 1941] one out of every six. 


Arbitration of Labor Disputes 


All wages are regulated by an em- 
ployer-employee wage board and a court 
of industrial arbitration. The decision 
of the court’s judge is final,.and lock- 
outs and strikes are punishable by de- 
priving the striking union_of court pro- 
tection. The basic wage has been set at 
$1.75 a day for a man with a family, a 
figure workers feel is too low. However, 
the cost of living is so low that the 
standard of living of working people is 
comparable to that in the U. S. 

There are pensions for those unable 
to work, for men over 65 and women 
over 60, and for widows over 50. All 
mothers get a maternity allowance and 
a child endowment for every child after 
the first. There are free hospitalization 
and free medicines. Aerial doctors cover 
the outback by plane. Education is free 
and compulsory from the ages of 6 to 
14 (to 15 in New South Wales). Living 
allowances are given poorer youths who 
want to go to universities or technical 
colleges. According to Foreign Minister 
Evatt: “In Australia there is better hous- 
ing, more food, cheaper clothing and 
more freedom than anywhere on earth.” 


Aborigines haul captured stingray into canoe 
hollowed from log. Fish is caught with spear. 
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Biack Star 
Parliament House is at Canberra, the capital district. 
City was laid out from winning plan in a world contest. 


ISTORICALLY speaking, Australia has only recently 

discarded short pants and put on “longies.” It’s not yet 

a world power, but neither is it any longer the baby brother 
in the British family of nations. 

Australia grew to full manhood during World War II. 
Its contribution to Allied victory was’ proportionately as 
great as that of any other nation. Australian “Diggers” cov- 
ered their banners with glory on many far-flung war fronts. 

In the war years, the island-continent became the “ar- 
senal” of the Southern Pacific theater. For its signal record 
in the common struggle against the Axis, Australia has 
earned the gratitude of its Allies. Its views are heeded in 
international councils. 

With the same zeal and courage displayed on the war 
fronts, Australia is now fighting on the “peace fronts.” At 
recent international parleys, it has become the recognized 
spokesman of the smaller nations. Led by its capable For- 
eign Minister, Dr. Herbert Vere Evatt, the Australian dele- 
gation to the United Nations Conference in San Francisco 
last Spring bucked the “Big Five.” It forced through about 
twenty amendments to the Charter, designed to broaden 
the authority of the nations of the “Little 45.” 

At the Council of Foreign Ministers meeting in London 
last month, Australia made the headlines by demanding that 
the middle and small nations be consulted jn the framing 
of peace treaties. More recently it has appealed for a voice 
in the control of Japan. 


Leader in Social Legislation 


It was on the first day of the first year of this century — 
on January 1, 1901 — that Australia attained independent 
statehood. Since then it has become one of the leading 
political and economic democracies in the world. It is in the 
vanguard of-social legislation. “Of all the United Nations,” 
writes Foreign Minister H. V. Evatt, “Australia is perhaps 
the country where the four freedoms of which we speak so 
much in the abstract have been realized in practice to the 
greatest extent.” Mere wealth, he points out, counts less in 
his country than anywhere else in the world. 

Australia boasts the strongest labor movement of any 
nation. One-seventh of #ts population is organized in trade 
unions. Labor at present is in control of the federal gov- 
ernment and of the governments of five of its six states. 
The type of secret ballot now used in elections in all demo- 
cratic countries originated in Australia. It is universally 
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known as the “Australian ballot.” Australia is one of the 
few countries to have a sort of reversed “poll tax.” Failure 
to vote is punishable by a fine of seven dollars. Finally, there 
is the paradox of Australia being indisputably free and in- 
dependent but at the same time acknowledging allegiance 
to the King of England. 

This brings up the question: What is the political status 
of Australia? We know that Australia is a British dominion, 
a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. But 
just what does that mean? Like Canada, the Union of South 
Africa, or New Zealand, Australia enjoys complete inde- 
pendence in its domestic and foreign affairs, Its tie to the 
Crown is voluntary and purely seatimental. The Australians 
make their own laws, negotiate their own treaties with 
foreign countries. Neither the King nor the British govern- 
ment can interfere in Australian affairs. Both governments 
exchange “High Commissioners” in the same manner that 
other countries exchange ambassadors. 

There is, to be sure, a “Governor-General” who is the 
personal representative of the King (not of the British gov- 
ernment). He is selected by the King on the advice of the 
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Australia developed secret ballot. This Aussie soldier 
voting at front is signing envelope enclosing ballot. 
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Labor party dominant in government 


fosters progressive social laws 


COMMONWEALTH 


Australian government and his powers are purely nominal. 
Similarly, each State within the Australian Commonwealth 
has a “Governor” appointed by the King, again on the 
recommendation of the State government involved. . (In 
this respect, the Australians differ from the Canadians, who 
abolished this office when they formed their federation.) 
The Governor-General and the State Governors are mere 
figureheads who “reign” but do not rule. 

Australia has a written Constitution patterned largely on 
the United States model. It also has a High Court, similar 
to our own Supreme Court, which is the guardian and in- 
terpreter of the Commonwealth Constitution. 


Federal and State Governments 
Australia is a federation of six States — Queensland, New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia 
and the island of Tasmania. A seventh. state, the Northern 
Territory, is not yet populated enough to have its own state 


_ government and is administered by the Commonwealth. 


Legislative powers are divided between the Federal govern- 
ment and State governments, again very much along the 
lines adopted in the United States. The Commonwealth Par- 
liament is empowered to make laws pertaining to national 
defense, foreign affairs, trade with other countries and be- 
tween States, customs, postal and telegraph matters, cur- 
rency and banking, naturalization, immigration, etc. The 
States, on the other hand, have control dver local matters, 
such as education, health, agriculture, railways, housing. 
The Commonwealth Parliament consists of a House of 
Representatives and a Senate. Members of both chambers 
are chosen by popular vote. Elections for the House of Rep- 
resentatives are held every three years. There are 75 mem- 
bers representing 75 electorates throughout the nation. In 
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the Senate, there are six members from each of the six states. 


‘They are elected for a term. of six years, half of them retir- 


ing at the end of every third year. 

Following the procedure in Britain, the leader of the 
majority party automatically becomes Prime Minister and 
chooses a Cabinet. Both he and his Ministers must be mem- 
bers of Parliament and are directly responsible to that body. 
They remain in power until they either lose the confidence 
of Parliament or there is a new election. 

There are three principal political parties in Australia to- 
day — the Labor Party, representing the organized labor 
movement; the Country Party, representing the farming in- 
terests, and the Liberal Party, a conservative organization 
not identified with any single group. 


Growth of Labor Party 


The Labor Party is the oldest political group in the coun- 
try. The history of Australia is largely a history of the 
growth of its labor movement. The Labor Party, moderate 
socialist but anti-communist in platform, is supported by 
the trade unions and a large section of the professional and 
middle class people. Since the formation of ‘the Common- 
wealth, there have been eight Labor Governments. Two of 
the states— Queensland and Tasmania —have had labar 
governments continuously for the last twenty years. 

In the last elections to the House of Representatives in 
1943, Labor secured 49 seats; the Liberal Party, 14; the 
Country Party, 9; and Independents, 2. In the Senate (in 
the elections of 1944), the seats were divided: Labor, 22; 
Coalition, 14. 

Last July, the popular Labor Prime Minister John Cur- 
tin died and was succeeded in office by Joseph Benedict 
Chifley, a former locomotive engineer. Mr. Curtin, himself, 
started as a printer's apprentice who later became editor of 
a labor newspaper. The Labor Cabinet reflects the social 
composition of the class it represents. It includes a former 
barber, a railroad. worker, a -teacher, a patternmaker, a 
farmer, a newspaperman and a lawyer. 

The rise to power of Labor in Britain is expected to pro- 
mote even closer relations between Australia and the mother 
country. It is also fairly certain that the friendship forged, 
during the war, between the United States and Australia 
will be continued in the postwar years. 
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House of Representatives, shown in session, introduces 
most of the legislation. Senate acts mainly as a check. 
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Japs Win New Freedom 


What Happened: The women ot 
Japan can thank Americans for a newly 
won right. Yielding to pressure from 
General Douglas MacArthur, the Shi- 
dehara cabinet granted suffrage to 


women. Youth also got a break. The- 


voting age was lowered from 25 years 
to 20. The new regulations will apply at 
the next general election. 

In a radio broadcast from Tokyo, 
General MacArthur gave a detailed ac- 
counting of his stewardship to his “boss” 
at home — the American people. He an- 
nounced that the armed forces of Japan 
had been completely demobilized and 
had ceased to exist. The imperial na- 
tion that made its warlike bid to rule 
over all Asia, he declared, “no longer 
reckons as a world power, either large 
or small.” 

A few days later, Emperor Hirohito 
issued an extraordinary imperial re- 
script granting amnesty to a million 
Japanese who had been held in jail and 
concentration camps. About a third of 
them had been imprisoned for political 
reasons. All will have their civil rights 
restored. 

What’s Behind It: The defeat of Ja- 
pan is actually a victory for the Japanese 
masses. 





Uprisings in Indonesia 

What Happened: Nationalist follow- 
ers of Achmed Soekarno, whom the 
Japanese appointed president of the so- 
called “Indonesian Republic,” seized 
control of several cities in Java. They 
declared war on Allied occupying troops 
and demanded independence. 

The challenge was accepted by the 
Allied commander in Java, British Ma- 
jor General D. C. Hawthorn. The in- 
surgents were reported to be holding 
some 10,000 Netherlands women and 
children as hostages. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Netherlands Indies, Dr. H. J. Van 
Mook, declared himself ready to open 
discussions with Indonesian leaders. But 
he would not do so until order was 
restored. Dr. H. A. Logemann, Nether- 
lands Minister of Overseas Territories, 
said that his government was willing 
to offer self-rule within the Netherlands 
Commonwealth to the Indonesians. The 
proposal, he asserted, will be discussed 
with Indonesian leaders but not with 
Soekarno, a former Japanese puppet. 

What’s Behind It: The uprisings in 
Java may have been Japanese-inspired. 
But in February, 1942, Queen Wilhel- 
mina pledged dominion status- to the 
Netherlands Indies. 

































































international News 


Juan. Antonio Rios, President o{ Chile, in U. S. on trip through American re- 
publics, reviewed West Point cadets. He was guest also of President Truman. 
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China to Achieve Unity 


What Happened: The quarrel be- 
tween the Chinese Communists and 
the Central Government in Chungking 
is about to be patched up. The two par- 
ties to the dispute have reached a “lim- 
ited accord.” Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek and Communist leader Mao Tze- 
tung opened the negotiations last Au- 
gust at the Generalissimo’s request. 

Both factions expressed a common 
hope to avoid civil war and to attain 
“peace, unity and democracy” in build- 
ing a “new China” under the leader- 
ship of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
They further agreed (1) to call a coun- 
cil of all parties to discuss a constitu- 
tional congress; (2) to guarantee free- 
dom of speech and the press, (3) to 
put an end to arrest and punishment by 
secret police; and (4) to free poiitical 
prisoners. ° ° 

Still to be settled are questions cover- 
ing (1) the Communists’ insistence or: 
maintaining their own Army; and (2) 
their demand for the right to administer 
independently, under Communist gov- 
ernors, four of the Chinese Norther: 
provinces. 

What’s Behind It: Even half of an 
agreement, as Confucius must have 
said, is better than no agreement. The 
threat of civil war seems to have been 
averted. A contributing factor to this 
development was the recent Soviet- 
Chinese pact by which Moscow recog- 
nized Chiang’s Central Government. 


Laval Dies as Traitor 


What Happened: A jury of the 
French High Court of Justice, after 58 


minutes of deliberation, condemned . 


Pierre Laval to die before a firing squad. 
They found the detested betrayer, who 
sold out his country to the Nazis, guilty 
on the double count of “attempts against 
the internal security of the State” and 
giving information to the enemy. With- 
in a few days, sentence was executed. 
What’s Behind It: Frenchmen shed 
few tears for Laval. His crime was 
greater than that of Petain. The aged 
Marshal was misguided. He believed 
that by collaborating with the Nazis he 
might gain a better treatment for his 
defeated France. Laval, as the legal 
evidence demonstrated, was motivated 
by his hatred of French democracy. 
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Problem of New Taxes 


What Happened: Secretary of the 
Treasury Fred M. Vinson appealed to 
the Senate to do what the House did 
not do — repeal the wartime excess 
profits taxes on business and eliminate 
the 3 per cent “normal” tax on indi- 
vidual incomes. 

In calling for the repeal of the “nor- 
mal” tax, Secretary Vinson pointed out 
that it permits only a $500 exemption 
regardless of the nurnber of dependents 
the taxpayer has. A family of seven is 
called upon to pay as much as a family 
of four with the same income. 

The House tax reduction bill, passed 
by a vote of 343 to 10, kept this “nor- 
mal” tax, but gave relief to individuals 
ranging from 10 per cent to 40 per 
cent by other types of reduction. It re- 
duced the excess profits tax, but de- 
layed total repeal of the levy until Jan. 
1, 1947. The bill’ would drop about 
12,000,000 -persons from the income 
tax rolls and provide for a $5,350,000 
cut in taxes in 1946. 

What’s Behind It: The new tax bill 
must be suitable to the reconversion 
period. That means it must encourage 
business by leaving high enough profits 
after taxes. It must also leave individ- 
uals with enough purchasing power to 
buy the products.of industry. And it 
must distribute the tax burden fairly. 


Press Assn. 
Pierre Laval, arch-betrayer of France, 
met death before a firing squad. 
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Labor Strife and Wages 


What Happened: Government offi- 
cials were relieved when John L. Lewis 
unexpectedly ended the month-old 
strike of the United Mine Workers. The 
issue — whether foremen and supervisors 
in bituminous mines shall be unionized 
— remained up in the air. A spokesman 
for Lewis said the action was taken 
“in the public interest,” and that settle- 
ment would be sought later. 

Not postponed was the need for a 
peacetime wage-price policy for Amer- 
ican labor. Strike votes were being 
taken in the automobile industry and 
among other mass-production workers. 

To formulate a postwar wage and 
price policy, the War Labor Board 
urged President Truman to set up a 
“blue-ribbon” commission that would 
consist of spokesmen for labor, indus- 
try, and the Government. The WLB 
members told the President they 
thought their job should end on De- 
cember 31 as originally planned. A new 
organization may be set up in place of 
the WLB to settle industrial disputes. 
What that organization will be depends 
largely on what happens at -the labor- 
management conference opening in 
Washington this week. 

What’s Behind It: The Administra- 
tion has not been opposed to granting 
higher wages, but it has been bothered 
by the question of how far to go. Of- 
ficials do net want wage increases to 
result in price increases. 


Food and Education 


> 


What Happened: Bread and books ~ 


“are. the subjects of two international 
conferences now in progress. The 
United Nations Education and Cultural 
Organization met in London. Its task is 
to promote world peace by helping 
countries to understand one another 
better. 

In Quebec, thirty countries gathered 
to sign the Constitution of the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. Its objective is to end worldwide 


hunger by raising levels of nutrition 
and standards of living. It will also work 


~ to efficiency in the production 


and distribution of food. 
What's Behind It; The best prevent- 


Talburt in Cincinnati Post 


. No Flies in This Ointment. 


More Funds for UNRRA 


What Happened: To allow the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration to continue its re- 
lief programs through the crucial win- 
ter period, UNNRA has asked Con- 
gress to appropriate the $550,000,000 
which it authorized some time ago. 

Before Congress takes a vote, how- 
ever, a series of amendments may be 
attached to the UNRRA bill. One 
amendment proposes that a time limit 
be set for use of the funds. Another 
would prohibit use of UNRRA funds in 
a country not having a free press. 

What's Behind It: Many Congress- 
men are afraid that relief is being used 
also for political purposes. 


Wide World 


ive against war is a well-fed and well-- Mao, China’s Communist. leader, 


educated world. 
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Black Star 
Sheep shearing is done on assesably line system. 


HE Australian way of life has been determined by water 

or rather the lack of water. Sixty-six per cent of Aus- 
tralia is parched, has inadequate rainfall. There is only one 
long river, the Murray. There are two mountain ranges 
to catch the rains of tropic storms. But there are rain-storing 
forests only along the coasts, and many of the trees on the 
eroded mountains of the Dividing Range are ring-barked 
to allow grass to grow for sheép pasturage. Ring barking con- 
sists of cutting a deep ring around a tree so that its sap can’t 
circulate, and it stands gaunt and dead. 

A drought reduced Australia’s cattle by half in 1890- 
1902. Since September 1944 Australia has been suffering 
another terrible drought. Dust has blown clear across the 
continent. The wheat harvest fell from 110 million to 40 mil- 
lion bushels. Many sheep flocks were cut 70 per cent. Lamb 
supplies dropped a third, and meat dwindled because the 
waterholes dried up along the routes over which cattle are 
driven to market. 

Australia will expand only if it finds more water. Aus- 
tralians believe this can be done. They have dug irrigation 
ditches to fertilize the whole Murray Valley and much of 
the east and south coasts. There are several huge artesian 
basins which can be tapped at great expense by drilling holes 
through the soil-and rock. 


Challenge of Distance 


Next to aridness, the main check to Australian develop- 
ment is the vastness of the continent. On the Australian flag 
are the stars of the Southern Cross. Riders over the huge 
expanse of the Australian interior use the stars as navigation 
aids. On the flag they symbolize Australia’s huge distances. 
Without rivers for inland travel, Australia’s transportation 
problem is. difficult. Railroads link all the inhabited coastal 
regions. But they have different gauge tracks in various 
states which planned independent rail systems before federa- 
tion. It ‘takes five train changes to get from Cairns to Perth. 
Airfields dot the flat plains, there is much coastal shipping, 
and there is a defense “highway” across the continent. 


EARN 
THEIR LIVING 


But most interior travel has to be by camel and horse. 
Cattle sometimes walk 2,000 miles to market. A rancher may 
be 150 miles from his nearest neighbor. 

In 18183, three colonists found a pass through the Dividing 
Range and discovered that the great pastures lying beyond 
the mountains were ideal for grazing sheep. This coincided 
with the invention in Britain of machines that made wool 
as profitable a textile as cotton. 


World’s Top Wool Producer 


Wool became —and has remained — Australia’s top _in- 
dustry. There now are 120 million sheep in Australia, most 
of them the famous Merino type. Australia is the world’s 
top wool producer, having 25 per cent of the world’s wool 
and 72 per cent of the world’s fine wool exports. When re- 
frigerator ships were invented in 1880, Australia began ship- 
ping lamb. Now Australia produces enough meat yearly to 
feed 12 million people. During World War II, Australia fed 
90 per cent of Allied troops in the South Pacific. 

Graziers dominated the economy to such an extent that 
they thwarted farming. They held the best land for their 
sheep, keeping out farmers by buying yp the waterholes. 
The government finally bought back several large sheep sta- 
tions and divided them into farming lots, giving many of 
them +o World War I veterans. Now Ansteaiia holds tenth 
place as a world granary. 

* (Concluded on page 12) 


Adotra.ian News & Information Bureau 


These Newcastle miners are hauling coal from a vein 
that lies 50 feet below the bed of the Pacific Ocean. 
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It didn’t come the way you may have thought it would. It hasn't changed 
your everyday life much .. . as yet : .-. because its tremendous impact 
has been felt first in other parts of the world. But the fact is that the long 
promised tomorrow of the Air Age is here right now .. . today! 


HE mighty Wright Cyclone-pow- 

ered B-29 has shrunk the great 
Atlantic ocean to less than 9% hours 
wide . . . today 50,000 service men 
a month are flying home through 
American skies from Eastern Sea- 
board ports alone. Mass air travel 
and mass aif cargo transport are 
here! 

Modern air transports powered by 
Wright Cyclones, with cargo space 
nearly equal to two box cars, now 
fly coast to coast in approximately 
6 hours . . . Airlines have announced 
drastic fare reductions substantially 
The peacetime versions of the big twin engine Curtiss below other first-class travel costs... 
Commando shown above carry 36 to 45 people with New luxury planes are bein 
all the comforts of a drawing room~. . . soft, roomy : ‘ ‘ 8 
seats—plenty of space—an attractive powder room—com- equipped with new Curtiss Electric 
Plete dining service=in every respect, tops in luxury. Propellers that inffoduce “reverse 

pitch” for new safety and can be 

[Arison ora ibe fate f Calg Baines ii shane synchronized for smoother more 
ing Personnel Burean Curtiss. Wright Corporation, Passaic, N. J. comfortable flight .. . Yes . . . You 

are living in the Air Age right now! To anche ait teaval convenialn, 

hundreds of air terminals are al- 
ready established—many more on 


2 vein manne Curtiss Wright = scam 


cilities at New York’s new Idle- 


ild airport. Set hopes high 
AIRPLANES « ENGINES « PROPELLERS wer lags wr hg dle tos 
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AUSTRALIA 
SENDS GREETINGS 
TO AMERICAN YOUTH 


A a time when the United Nations have just won a war, and are facing 
the tasks of winning a peace, jt is most appropriate that Scholastic 
.Magazines should present to their readers facts about Australia. 

Among the many countries which have contributed to our victory, there 
can be few which should find it as easy tO understand each other as the 
United States and Australia. Each has contributed to the common cause to 
maximum capacity. Their ways of life are very similar, as many thousands 
of Americans who have been stationed in the Southwest Pacific Area have 
discovered. Their hopes for a peaceful and prosperous world are identical. 
If they differ in their opinions as to the best means by which to accomplish 
lasting peace, they understand each other well enough to resolve such dif- 
ferences round the conference table. 

American young people, the readers of Scholastic. Magazines, should 
be especially interested in Australia. You students of today will be the 
voters of tomorrow — the men and women who face the task of preserving 
the peace which has been won at such cost by your fathers and brothers and 
older friends. You should read this issue, which tells about Australia, very 
closely, for it gives you the story of a country which, like the United States, 
wants a peaceful and friendly future for the world. I am sure you will find 
it a most interesting country, too, in which modern cities and institutions 
were built up by a progressive and democratic people. 

I congratulate Scholastic on the thoroughness with which its staff has 
examined Australian history and its present social scene in order to present 
itsastory to you. I feel sure that many young Americans will gain a new in- 
terest in my country, a new sympathy with its democratic aspirations, and 
a new realization of how much alike Americans and Australians are. They 


will see how easy it should be for our two peoples to maintain the respect. 


and liking for each other which exists at present. 


Australian News and information Bureau 
From Sir Frederic Eggleston 
Australia’s Minister to the United States 


Because of their country’s strategic 
position at the cross-roads of the South 
Pacific, Australians are keenly interest- 
ed in Asia. Since the U. S. also has top 
interests in the Pacific, it is important 
for Australia to have in the U. S. a man 
who can present to Americans Aus- 
tralian views on Asia. 

Such a man is the Honorable Sir 
Frederic William Eggleston, Minister 
to the. U. S., who throughout the war 
was Australian Minister to China. An 
historian who is a student of Pacific 
affairs, Sir Frederic was editor of the 
Australian Mandate for New Guinea, 
and chairman of the Australian delega- 
tion to the pre-1936 Institute of Pacific 
Relations conferences. 

By profession he is a lawyer from Vic- 
toria, and was an Australian delegate to 
the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. 





Australia’s light metal and aircraft pro- 
duction. In a Jabor-run country, BHP is 
a giant freak of big business. 


Aussies Earn Living 
(Concluded from page 10) 


In 1851, a whole new industry — 
mining — opened up with the discovery 
of gold at Bathurst, New South Wales. 
Other riches appeared: iron ore, copper, 


manganese and chromite, wolfram, 


antimony, mica, tin. 
Growth of Heavy Industry 


BHP — these three initials became the 
most important letters in Australian in- 
dustry. They stand for Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary Co., Ltd., one of the world’s 
most profitable enterprises. Started in 
1885, after zinc and lead were located 
in an eroded hill in New South Wales, 
BHP is largely owned by Australian 
stockholders. It controls its own steel, 
- iron, limestone and coal industries and 
has its finger in most Australian chem- 
ica! and mineral industries. It controls 


To a very large extent, BHP has been 
responsible for Australia’s sudden dash 
into heavy industry. World War II trans- 
formed the country, speeded its indus- 
trial development by fifteen to twenty 
years. 

Under the slogan “Fight, Work or 
Perish,” during the war Australia spent 
20 per cent of its budget in reverse 
lend-lease. Now that peace has come, 
the vital problem is trade. For years, 
Australian development has _ been 
financed largely by loans from Britain. 
In return, Australia paid its debts to 
Britain by sending 55 per cent of its 
exports to the mother country. 

Now the tables are turned. Australia 
has given Britain so much aid that 
Britain.is in debt to the Commonwealth. 
And Britain may not be in a position 


SENIOR 


to import as much from Australia as 
before. 

Australia may look to Asia and to the 
U. S. for markets. It may look to the 
U. S. for business capital. But the U. S. 
has been a poor buyer of Australian 
goods. During 1939 we bought less than 
$12,000,000 worth of Australian goods, 
compared to the $60,000,000 worth of 
goods Australians bought from us. 

But we do not need much that Aus- 
tralia has to offer. On Australia’s main 
export — wool — we have set up a tariff. 
Our big gripe is that Australia has al- 
ways had high tariffs to protect her 
markets in Britain and to protect British 
business in Australia. We have urged 
Britain to do away with these Empire 
tariff preferences if she wants postwar 
loans from us. Yet Australia cannot 
lower the tariffs very much because then 
our manufactured goods would swamp | 
Australian goods in Australian markets. 
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STUDENTS OF SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS! 


WIN COLLEGE SCHOL 


TRIPS TO WAS 
VICTORY 


PILLSBURY INSTITUTE OF FLOUR 
urges YOU to write an essay of not m 


“FOOD PLAN 


- 





ARSHIPS..: 
HINGTON... 
BONDS... 


MILLING HISTORY 
ore than 500 words on 


K FOR PEACE! 


LOOK ...100 Exciting Prizes in All! 


@2 COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS — One for a boy, one for a girl. Each providing one 
year at the college of your choice PLUS initial expenses. 


@2 ALL-EXPENSE TRIPS TO WASHINGTON FOR FIRST PRIZE WINNERS. 
Visit Congress in session! Meet high government officials! 


@ 96 UNITED STATES VICTORY BONDS! $25 Victory Bonds for the 96 next best essays. 


FOOD HELPED WIN THE WAR! HOW CAN FOOD HELP WIN AND KEEP THE PEACE? 


Do you believe the United States tradition 
—“It’s American to Share”—should be 


China, France, Belgium, Poland, Holland, 


adopted by all the nations of the world? 
Should the United Nations pool their food 
resources to help “have-not” nations in 
time of need? What shall be done NOW to 
rescue the hungry and starving millions in 


Greece, the Philippines? If America con- 
tinues to have surplus farm products, where 
will we market them? 

The answers you write to these vital food 
questions may well be the “Food Plank for 
Peace.” 


Study the rules... consult your teacher on how to enter this contest ... then write your FOOD 


PLANK FOR-PEACE! 


JUDGES~ PROMINENT AMERICAN FOOD AUTHORITIES 


“Rood Plank For Peace’’ Essay Contest Rules 


1 Any senior level high school or similar 
institution with equal scholastic stand- 
ards within territorial limits of the United 
States may enter four (4) essays of not 
more than five-hundred (500) words. It is 
suggested that two of these compositions 
be the work of boy and two of girl 


students, 


2 All essays must be the original work 
of regularly enrolled students, written 
in pen or typewritten on one side of the 


paper. Standard theme-size paper is pre- 
ferred, . 


3 Essays must be submitted by the school 
principal, or authorized faculty mem- 


* ber, atid MUST BE POSTMARKED NOT 


LATER THAN JANUARY 15, 1946. 


Full name and home address of the 
mame and address of the 

school, and name of the faculty member 
must appear on each manuscript. Essays 
will be duplicated and coded without 


Why not assign this essay topic to your students as part of their regular 
work? Encourage them to enter .. . your students may be the winners! 


mames for final judging. 


5 Entries should be addressed: JUDGES, 
FOOD PLANK. FOR PEACE, PILLS- 
BURY INSTITUTE OF FLOUR MILL- 
, HISTORY, MINNEAPOLIS 2, 
MINN. 


e Decisions of the judges will be final. 
In case of ties, duplicate awards will 
be made. Winners will be notified by mail 
incare of the principal of their high school. 
No essays will be returned. 
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of Victoria, I found myself in a city of more than 

a million people, and if I hadn’t known that I .was 

way down in the southern hemisphere, I might easily have 

imagined that I was walking through Philadelphia. I dis- 

covered that Melbourne was the financial center of Aus- 

tralian life and the headquarters of the main banks and in- 
surance companies, 

Like most Americans, the first thing I sought out was the 

American Red Cross center. The first man I met at the cen- 

ter was a Brooklyn Army Sergeant who asked me, “How 


Ws I reached Melbourne, the capital of the State 


would you like to be best man at a wedding tonight?” Like 
thousands of Americans, he married an Australian girl. | 
was happy to play my small part in the ceremony. 

After the American-Australian wedding I went to the 
reception at the home of the bride’s parents in a Melbourne 


suburb. I found it much the same as any well-run suburban ~ 


home in America. It had its lawn and flower garden in front, 
and at the back the bride’s father pointed with pride to the 
_ cabbages and carrots in his victory garden. The meals there 
were more simple than ours, generally cooked in a plain, 
British style. But they were fundamentally the same, with 
good, sound food, not as plentiful as in past times, but still 


quite sufficient. The Australians, like the British, eat with ~ 


their forks in their left hands, and keep their knives in their 
right hands, but no American is expected to do the same, 
luckily for me. 

From Melbourne my ship went to Sydney, and I don’t 
think I have ever seen anything more beautiful in my life 
than Sydney Harbor as we came through the “heads,” and 
steamed past the pleasant hillsides, bays, and residential 
suburbs along its shores. The City of Sydney made me feel 
homesick, because its skyline looked just like good old New 
York on a smaller scale. The design of the buildings is very 
like that of the Manhattan skyscrapers, except that they are 
not so tall. Even the people looked and acted like New 
Yorkers. The average Australian moves through life in a 
much more leisurely fashion than- the big-city American, 
but Sydneyites obviously live at higher speed than the 


people of Melbourne, To travel right around the edge of . 


the harbor one would cover more than 250 miles, so it is 
natural that yachting, surfing, swimming and fishing are 
Sydney’s most popular sports. 

Even in this city of 1,300,000 people, the cost of living 
was amazingly cheap compared with that in New York. 
Australian Wartime Price Control fixed about 85 cents as 
the maximum price which may be charged for dinner, even 
at the ver, best hotels, and many places serve excellent 
three-course meals for as little as 40 cents. 

I could not go far enough from the coast to see the Aus- 


tralian bush, where the farms and the great sheep and 
cattle ranches lie. Virtually all the native trees are eucalyp- 
tus, with tall and often graceful trunks and wide, spreading 
tops. In winter they shed their bark instead of their leaves. 

Almost every movie I saw was a Hollywood production, 
and the design and style of theaters was just like those of 
our own. The people were informal, democratic and just as 
easy to make friends with as Americans. I found them in- 
telligent, too. Education is free and compulsory up to the 
high school level, but there seems t6 be a gap where our 
colleges fit into the American scheme. I would say that fewer 
Australians than Americans go to universities, but I think 
that the general knowledge of the ordinary Australian is in 
some respects greater than ours. 

The Aussies are avid newspaper readers. I was astonished 
to find how closely they are in touch with what is going on 
in other parts of the globe. 
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“Australian Rules” football hasn’t ‘spread to any other 
country. Game is played on an oval, has 18-man teams. 
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Glorious Glacier National Park in all its 


scenic grandeur 


Magic Yellowstone with its amazing array > 
of mud volcanoes, geysers, canyons 


Dude Ranches, where rest-and relaxation 
abound in an atmosphere of boots and saddles 


« The Black Hills of South Dakota, steeped in 


the romance of the early West 


RENTS Gee Sonate & Gxiess 


Vacation-in-the -West! eee 
An interlude of rest and relaxation after the 
years of nerve-straining turmoil. A mental and 
physical lift as we dig into our peacetime work. 
Vacation-in-the-West! What an amazing 
variety of places to go and things to see and do. 
Colorful Colorado, in the heart of the Rockies. 
Magic Yellowstone with over 3,000 square miles 
of natural beauty. Glorious Glacier National Park 
in all its scenic grandeur. The Black Hills of 


BURLINGTON LINES fh 
Everywhere Wet 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver City Railway 
The Wichita Valley Railway 
Burlington-Rock Island Railroad 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK 


of the Rockies * 


South Dakota, steeped in the romance of the 
early West..The Dude Ranches of Wyoming, 
Montana and Colorado where folks “rough it” 
in an atmosphere of boots and saddles. 

It won’t be long until the welcome signs will 
be beckoning—everywhere West. And we of the 
Burlington are planning, right now, on ways 
and means of making your future Western 
vacation trips the most wonderful trips you’ve 
ever taken. 
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By K. N. ALLEN 


ETTERS from Australia tell a strange story of birds that 

dance and mimic and laugh; of other birds than cannot 
fly; of animals that hop or cuddle; of zoological freaks that 
lay eggs and also suckle their young. 

It is the postage stamp that tells this story. The Aus- 
tralian post office has issued a series which gives world 
publicity to unique examples of Australia’s wild life. 

The “Australian Zoological” series is represented in cur- 
rent stamps by the 4d kangaroo, the 34d blue wren, the 4d 
koala, the 6d kookaburra, the 9d platypus and the 1/- 
lyre bird. Some stamp collectors include a print of the early 
West Australian black swan and the 5d sheep. 

The black swan is now the emblem of Western Australia, 
and was used for Western Australia’s first postage stamp, 
issued in 1854. : 

The kangaroo has long oceupied a place on some of 
Australia’s postage stamps. With the emu, it shares a place 
on the Commonwealth.coat of arms. 

The kangaroo’s scientific name is “macropus,” which 
means “big foot.” It stands as high as eight feet, and has 
a long thick tail which it uses to power its great twenty- 
foot bounds. It is capable of speeds as high as forty miles 
an hour. 

The kangaroo’s forelegs are comparatively light paws, but 
they have great strength and vicious talons for fighting. 
Kangaroos have been trained to box, with boxing gloves 
fitted to the paws of their forelegs. 

The female kangaroo carries her young in a pouch low 
on her belly. If danger threatens, the young kangaroo 
is thrown out, retrieved after danger has passed. There is 
no danger of kangaroos becoming extinct, though they 
sometimes get into farm- crops. 


“Laughing Jackass” . 


The “laughing jackass” is pictured on the current 54d 
stamp. This “believe-it-or-not” bird cannot fly, and closely 
resembles the ostrich, except for ornamental tail feathers. 
It ig about five feet high, has long thin legs, and runs very 
rapidly. The male does most of the incubating for the 
family. 

The kookaburra, today on the 6d brown postage stamp, 
is of the kingfisher family. Commonly kngwn as the “laugh- 
ing jackass,” this bird’s merry, eager laugh — some have 
called it inane — has been recorded as a national introduc- 
tion to Australian broadcasts and sound films. 






























One of the most successful Australian stamps issued in 
recent years is the 4d koala, The koala is Australia’s “teddy 
bear,” and its button eyes, childish innocence, and great 
furry ears have made it a lovable favorite. The koala is 
cuddlesome and shy, and easily handled when treated 
kindly. It spends its life almost entirely in trees. It grows 
to about three feet in height. 

It was the Tasmanian government ih 1880 which first 
used the letter-carrier to introduce to the world the greatest 
living contradiction known to science — the platypus, native 
of Australia: and mainly-of Tasmania, The platypus has 
the characteristics of animal, bird, and fish, It lays eggs 
and suckles its young. Its body is about 18 inches long, with 
a six-inch tail somewhat like that of a beaver. It has a 
furred hide, duck bill, webbed feet with claws, and hi- 
bernates in a burrow. 


Bird That Mimics Other Birds 


Another Australian to make its philatelic bow in the 
eighties was the lyre bird. The male bird’s beautiful tail 
feathers are spread and move gracefully. Its mimicry is the 
lyre bird’s most amazing feature. It sings the song of 
every other bird — the kookaburra’s laugh, the parrot’s chat- 
ter, the crack of the “coach-whip” bird, the bell bird's 
tinkle, and the chirps of hundreds of others. 

The lyre bird has caught up with the machine age, and 
its repertoire now includes the buzz of a saw, the sound 
of an axe, a motor-horn. 

Most collectors include the 5d merino sheep stamp in 
their animal collections. The merino sheep, as bred in 
Australia, has been such a good bearer of the world’s finest 
wool that Australia produces one quarter of the world’s 
wool from one sixth of the world’s flocks. The 5d sheep 
stamp shows a champion merino ram which was sold 
for £6,000. 
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They would never see home again ; f 
and the new land was an unsolved riddle 








indeed this shade was not like English shade. The high, 

sparse leaves only filtered the fierce sunlight, spilling it 
in flickering coins of light on the bark and twig besprinkled 
ground, Mr. Johnson’s voice rose and fell in a monotonous 
chant, and Captain Tench stifled a yawn and blinked tears 
from his eyes, thinking that, in their present situation, 
“What shall I render to the Lord for all His-benefits toward 
me?” was perhaps as unsuitable a text as that worthy gen- 
tleman could have chosen. 

Nevertheless, he admitted, looking round with. benign 
approval, nearly everyone was listening with a praiseworthy 
semblance of attention. It would be impossible to swear, for 
instance, from the Governor’s decorously impassive face 
that he was wrestling mentally with the thousand problems 
which beset him; or from the farsaway stare of Dawes that 
he was engrossed in calculations; or from the dark and 
handsomely saturnine countenance of Hunter that he was 
still speculating about the natives, whose manners and cus- 
toms had so intrigued his attention. Nor was the scowl! on 


iF WAS very hot, even in the shade of the trees, though 
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Major Ross’ face to be necessarily attributed to regrets for 
his five fine sheep killed yesterday by lightning. 

Several of the convicts were nodding. As the service pro- 
gressed and the sun beat down still more fiercely, steam 
rose from the ground sodden by the fierce thunderstorms 
of the previous two days. The Reverend Mr. Johnson, gasp- 
ing in the humid air, strove manfully with his enumeration 
of the benefits which the Lord. had rendered them, while 
on the western hillside Bennilong and his companions lay 
hidden, watching him with awe and wonder. 

Was there, they marvelled, no end to the eccentricities of 
this tribe? For now it would appear that not the slender 
man in the blue coat was the leader, but this other with 
the round pale face like Yenandah, the moon, for all bowed 
their heads before him and muttered spells to avert his 
anger. Yet it could be seen that sometimes he lifted his 


face toward the sky as if in supplication, and once, his 
voice growing stern, he pointed, warningly, heavenward. 
Was it possible, Kuurin whispered to Bennilong, that this 
tribe also knew of Baiame, the good spirit, who dwells in 
the heavens? 

Indeed, had his words been comprehensible to them, they 
might have understood him to be saying exactly that. But 
the convicts, to whom his exhortation was mainly addressed. 
were not really listening. They heard his voice only as a 
familiar noise, long since shorn of any meaning or of any 
true bearing upon their lives. “Be just,” religion said to 
them, sheltering in the skirts of the society which meted 
out injustice. “Steal not,” leaving them to a Jife in which 
not to steal was not to eat. “Be temperate,” it said to them 
whose harsh-existence was only made endurable by spells 
of black oblivion. 

So they had long ago ceased to listen. They did not 
listen now but stood, a shuffling, ill-smelling crowd, soporific 
in the moist heat, thinking vaguely of scenes whose squalor 
stank against the primitive cleanliness of their present sur- 
roundings. Thinking of crowded city slums, of thatched 
hovels in the country, of a land which had repudiated them; 
but to which, because it was familiar, their thoughis re- 
turned with a hopeless longing. Under this torrent of hot, 
golden light they stood bemused, and dreamed of a gently 
tinted landscape. The apparent passivity of the cguntry had 
not prepared them for the fury of the storm which it had 
loosed on them in the height of their disembarkation. The 
rain had come down, not in drops but solidly; they stag- 
gered under it. It lashed their faces, ran in rivers round 
their ankles, soaked their ragged clothes, beat their -tents 
and their miserable mud huts to the ground. Their nerves 
still remembered the horrifying sound of a great tree splinter- 
ing to fragments, their eyes were wearied by the glare of 
lightning, their eardrums battered to exhaustion by the 
crash of thunder. 

So now, lulled by Mr. Johnson’s voice, they searched 
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their memories for rain which fell softly, soaking into green 
fields, splashing on stone pavements, blurring the hard 
edges of buildings, dimming the distant hills. These images 
were not thoughts; for all their thoughts were bitter; 
twisted away from beauty, hardened against hope. They 
were not more than a shield unconsciously set up between 
themselves and an alien environment, a respite from the 
effort of adjustment. 

It was that word “adjustment” which was in the Gover- 
nor’s mind. Looking over the ranks of convicts, he felt a 
bitter indignation stir in him. He had asked for men who 
had some training or some knowledge which would make 
them useful in the establishment of a colony; at the very 
least, he had urged, let him have sound men, healthy men. 
Never, by one word, spoken or written, would he criticize 
His Majesty’s Government, but in his heart he knew that its 
first concern had been to rid itself as expeditiously as pos- 
sible of human beings whose utter uselessness would make 
them, in any community, an expensive embarrassment, a 
well-nigh insoluble problem. 

There they were. Old, sick, idle, depraved, ignorant. His 
material. On that treacherous foundation he must, some- 
how, build solidly. It seemed possible to him. Calm and 
unemotional as he was, he could see visions. It was this 
quality in him, perhaps, which so antagonized Major Ross, 


See ee 


NOTE: this excerpt is from The 
Timeless Land, an historical novel 
on the coming of the first English 
settlers to Australia. The governor, 
Sir Arthur Phillip, was a man of 
vision — humane, just, and able. 
His efforts, more than any other's, 
made possible the survival of the 
first wretched shiploads of convicts 
and laid the foundations for the 

Australian nation. Captain Tench was the witty jour- 


nalist who recorded the settlement in his diary. Major . 


Ross, a touchy, suspicious officer, could not adjust him- 
self to starting a colony with convicts. Hunter, intelli- 
gent and curious, proved a tower of strength to the 
governor. Benniloig and Kuurin were natives, the for- 
mer the son of a famous corroborree poet, and the lat- 
ter his friend. Since the arrival of the white men, the 
natives watched their every move with interest, curios- 
ity, and some fear. One of the most mysterious scenes 
was this first religious service, offered by the Reverend 
Mr. Johnson. 

In a few strokes, Eleanor Dark, author of the novel, 
sketches the reaction of the natives, the homesickness 
of the convicts, the cruelty of their exile, and the re- 
sponsibilities of the few officers placed in charge of the 
almost impossible task of settlement. 

Mrs. Dark was born and educated in Sydney. She lives 
now in a resort town in New South Wales, with her 
husband Dr. Eric Dark. The Timeless Land was her first 
novel published in the United States. She had already 
twice won the Australian Gold Medal for the best novels 
of 1936 and 1941. 
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who could see little but grievances. In the lean years still 
mercifully hidden from them, it was a quality which was 
to sustain not only himself but the whole community. 

After the storms of the last day or two, his anxiety was 
chiefly for shelter. But already he had received unfavorable 
accounts of the timber, and among all the convicts he had 
only been able to muster twelve carpenters, several of 
whom were unfit for work. From the ships, he would hire 
a few more, and, lacking proper overseers, the marines 
would have to be pressed into service as supervisors. The 
tools and implements which had been sent out satisfied him 
neither in quantity nor in quality, but they must_be made 
to do. 

The reserve of clothing provided for the convicts was 
inferior and mostly too small; the crease between his eyes 
deepened as he thought of the coming winter. He decided, 
too, that he must protest again in his despatches, as he had 
protested before their departure from England, against the 
incredible folly of sending convicts and stores in different 
ships. In spite of the heat, he felt a cold prickling of his 
skin at the thought of their plight now, had one of their 
store-ships been lost on the voyage. 

For it was pretty clear, already, that the country was 
not going to help them to food any more than to shelter. 
There seemed to be no edible fruits, few berries, and very 
little game. Fish were sometimes fairly plentiful and some- 
times very scarce. The soil, too, looked less promising. for 
cultivation than he had hoped, and he had been concerned 
to find himself even poorer in agriculturists than in car- 
penters. In all the colony, there seemed to be not even a 
trained and intelligent gardener. 

In a momentary retreat from the mounting burden of his 
anxieties, he thought of the land itself. Even in the tur- 
moil of these first days he had been conscious of a thousand 
new things — strange plants, flowers, trees, seeds — things 
which he had handled, examined, wondered over, wishing 
himself a botanist, or that he had someone with him to 
take an expert and knowledgeable interest in this treasure 
trove. Sir Joseph Banks, he reflected, must see specimens 
of all these things. In the course of those expeditions inland, 
which he was already impatient to begin, he would make 
a collection to send to his friend at the first opportunity. 
For hirnself, he realized, they could be only symbols of the 
country. In thei: unfamiliar shapes and textures they em- 
bodied for him the things which he felt set against him — 
the almost terrifying differentness: of the land. He was con- 
scious of this, but not of his own reaction to it, and still 
less of the hidden significance of that reaction. For his 
thoughts were again of adjustment. Mr. Johnson was al- 
ready adjusting himself to Divine Service beneath a tree 
instead of a roof. Major Ross and his marines must adjust 
themselves to the idea of performing duties not normally 
a part of their routine. The convicts, bred to see themselves 
as enemies of society, must be taught differently. He him- 
self must be all the time alert to catch the mood of chang- 
ing time and circumstance. He thought of it as a voluntary 
adjustment, not conscious of it as the first moulding process 
of the land. 


Reprinted from The Timeless Land by permission of The 


Macmillan Company. 
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been blind, 


With a foreign foe at our harbour gate, and a blazing drought 
behind? 
— Henry Lawson 


HEN Governor Phillip landed at Sydney Cove in 

1788 he brought with him, along with other “busi- 
nesses” proper to the setting-up of civilized life, a wooden 
printing press. But for seven years the press lay idle, be- 
cause no one knew how to use it. 

Throughout its course, Australian literary history “a 
been the story of struggle against just such odds. Busy with 
the hardships of pioneer life, the first Australians had little 
time for a cultivation of poetry. This was true in our own 
country. American settlers found it more important to hew 
timber than to chisel out lines of verse. We gained, how- 
ever, a major advantage over our Pacific neighbors. As a 
nation, we freed ourselves from colonial ties several years 
before the first English colony dropped anchor in Botany 
Bay. 

For many years, Australian poets wrote like miniature 
Englishmen. Michael Massey Robinson, a government clerk, 
produced the first recognizable “poetry.” The Sydney 
Gazette and New South Wales Advertiser included, in 1803, 
his birthday odes honoring King George III and the royal 
family. For his verses, Robinson was presented with two 
fine cows from the royal herd. - 

Barron Field, the “B. F.” of Charles Lamb’s “Distant Cor- 
respondences,” put forth (in spite of his discouraging 
name) a book called First Fruits of Australian Poetry. It 
was published in 1819, the earliest to appear. 

It was with the founding of the Sydney Bulletin in 1881, 
however, that Australian literature really began. Under the 
editorship of John Haynes and J. F. Archibald, the Bulletin 
tried to “stimulate among Australians a love of their own 
country for its own sake.” 

Since Australia has long been a country of vigorous peo- 
ple, its. poets turned naturally to a hard-riding type of 
verse — the ballad. A whole race of balladists, led by Adam 
Lindsay Gordon and Henry Kendall, grew up: John Farrell, 
brewer by trade, poet by inclination; Andrew Barton Pat- 
erson, “Banjo” Paterson; William Henry Ogilvie, who was 
not so completely equestrian as his fellows, for he some- 
times lapsed into soft rhymes about women; Edward 
George Dyson, a real man’s poet. Dyson wrote of the work 
he knew best — mining and prospecting. Barcroft Thomas 
Henry Boake held down exhausting jobs. He flourished as 
bound: ary-rider, drover, surveyor, surveyor'’s assistant. At 
twenty-six, overcome by it all, Boake hanged himself with 
the lash of his strong stockwhip. 


Henry Lawson is the balladist Australians like best to. 


claim for their own. Born in New South Wales, part gypsy. 
Lawson at seventeen went to Sydney. Here he became a 
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“And is it our fate to wake too late to the truth that we have 
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house and coach painter, while his poems found publica- 
tion in the Bulletin. Lawson set out on a series of haphazard 
travels, “swagging it,” with occupations ranging all the way 
from teacher to telegraph linesman. His poem, “On the 
Night Train,” has one strong ballad characteristic — the 
refrain. What keeps it from being a “true” ballad? 


On the Night Train 


Have you seen the Bush by moonlight, from the train, 
go running by, 
Here a patch of glassy water, there a glimpse-of mystic 
? 


Have you heard the still voice calling, yet so warm, and 
yet so cold: 
“I’m the Mother-Bush that bore you? Come to me when 
you are old?” 
Did you see the Bush below you sweeping darkly to 
the range, 
All unchanged and all unchanging, yet so very old and 
Strange! . 
Did you hear the Bush a-calling, when your heart was 
young and bold: 
“I'm the Mother-Bush~that nursed you! Come to me 
when you are old?” 
Through the long, vociferous cutting as the night train 
swiftly sped, 
Did you hear the grey Bush calling from the pine-ridge 
overhead: 
“You have seen the seas and cities; all seems done,-and 
all seems told; 
I’m the Mother-Bush that loves you! Come to me, now 
you are old?” 
—Henry Lawson 
Reprinted from Winnowed Verses, by Henry Lawson, pub- 
lished in 1944 by Angus & Robertson. I imited. 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 





| 2 {AMSTRALIAN LANGUAGE 


HILE Australians of the RAAF were visiting America 
in droves during the middle years of the war, they 
found that their accent and their colorful slang aroused an 
almost embarrassing amount of friendly interest here. Amer- 
icans hung on the flyers’ words, listening for every new turn 
of phrase, for our Australian cousins possess, to a great 
degree, one of the characteristics of “the American lan- 
guage,” as H. L. Mencken calls it. This is the ability to 
invent terse, vigorous, colorful expressions. 
Australian slang is as vast and complicated as ours. It 
includes expressions from America, England, and the ab- 
origines. Zu: whereas Americans express much of their wit 


through the wisecrack, Australians do it with the picturesque 


’ word or descriptions, Like Americans, they are great talkers, 
lovers of tall tales, inventors of amusing turns of speech 
which embellish the story and in which they take pride. 

Waltzing Matilda, the unofficial national song of Austra- 
lia, is “the real McCoy.” It was written by “Banjo” Patter- 
son, a celebrated balladist, and set.to swift music by Marie 
Cowan. Australians sing it around the campfire, on the 
march, and in their homes, for it is a folk song, composed 
like Swanee River. Here are the words: 


Once a jolly swagman camped by a billabong, 
Under the shade of a coolibah tree, 

And he sang as he watched and waited till his billy boiled 
You'll come a-waltzing Matilda with me. 


Refrain: Waltzing Matilda, Waltzing Matilda, you'll come 
a-waltzing Matilda with me, 
And he sang as he watched and waited till his billy boiled 
You'll come a-waltzing Matilda with me. 


Down came a jumbuck to drink at that billabong, 
Up jumped the swagman and grabbed him with glee, 
And he sang as he shoved that jumbuck in his tucker bag, 
You'll come a-waltzing Matilda with me. ( Refrain) 


Up rode the squatter mounted on his thoroughbred, 
Down came the troopers, one, two, three; 

Who’s-that jolly jumbuck yaqu’ve got in your tucker bag? 
You'll come a-waltzing Matilda with me. ( Refrain) 


Up jumped the swagman, sprang into the billabong, 
You'll never catch me alive, said he; 

And his ghost may be heard as you pass by that billabong 
You'll come a-waltzing Matilda with me. ( Refrain) 


The title has nothing to do with a girl named Matilda. 
To go “waltzing Matilda” means to go looking for work 
with all your worldly possessions — your “swag” — on your 
back. A swagman is the sort of gent called a “bindle-stiff” 
in the Western United States, while a “sundowner” is a 


Their slang is as 


hobo. The swagman rolls his goods in a blanket called a 
“bluey” because most Australian blankets were blue. 

A billabong is a stagnant backwater of a river, from the 
New South Wales native dialect, wherein “billa” means 
river and “bong” means dead. The song originated in New 
South Wales, a sheep-ranching section where a sheep is a 
“jumbuck” from native words meaning a white mist. Prob- 
ably the natives, seeing the white fleece of the Australian 
flocks in a distant valley, were reminded of a mist. 

A coolibah is one of the many species of Australian gum 
or eucalyptus trees, . 

The swagman’s billy was originally a tin can which had 
held “bully beef,” the staple food on English ships. 

The tuckerbag is the swagman’s larder which he hung 
from a tree to protect his food from ants and animals. Tucker 
is, of course, food. 

Waltzing Matilda gives us only a sip from the strong 
draught of Australian slang. One very amusing and unusual 
trick of speech is “rhyming siang,” which comes from the 
Cockney immigrants. It consists in using a rhymed word or 
two instead of the noun it rhymes with. For example a pub 
(saloon) is a “rubbity-dub.” “Tit-for-tat” is a hat. You call 
your mate (buddy) your “china plate,” or perhaps just your 
“china.” A man on good terms with his missus calls her his 
“cheese and kisses.” When he’s on the outs, his wife is his 
“trouble and .strife.” 

Everyone knows boomerang and kangaroo, both native 
words originally, and probably dingo — the wild-dog which 
has no bark. A dingo is also a sly, treacherous person. Coo-ce 
is a long, piercing native call, used in the bush to mean 
“Come here.” 


Here are some more: 

Chyacking (chi ack ing) — chaffing, kidding, teasing. 

Cobber — pal. 

Cockeye-bob — also “willy-willy” is a small cyclone, what we 
call a “dust devil.” 

Corroborree (cor ah bor ee) — a native dance accompanied by 
song. Waltzing Matilda is said to resemble corroborree rhythm. 

Digger — originally a miner or prospector, now also an Austra- 
lian GI. 

Dinkum — O.K. Very good, true, or big. “He’s a dinkum cob- 
ber”; Is that dinkum? (on the lev el). 

Do a bunk — clear out, go away in a hurry. 

Good-o — all right, O.K. 

Go a walkabout — take a trip, from the aboriginal custom of 
migrating to look for food and water with a change of season. 

Great Bunyip — God of the aborigines, Great Spirit. 

Jonnops — police. 

Squatter — a big landholder who has grabbed territory, not 4 
small farmer as in the éarly United States. 

Tonk — a dressed-up, effeminate man. 

Wongi — a talk, as “let’s have a wongi.” 

Yeller-feller — half-aborigine, half-white. 


‘Excerpt from Waltzing Matilda used by permission of Carl 
Fischer, Inc., New York, sole agents for North America of Allan 
& Co., Ltd. 
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GAVIN CASEY, author of the following article, is 
an authority on his country’s literature. He is a short- 
story writer, winner in 1942 of the S. H. Prior Memo- 
rial prize for thé best Australian book of the year, and 
author of the collection, It’s Harder for Girls. As head 
of the Australian News and Information Bureau, Mr. 
Casey is now living in the United States. 


N ANY new country, the search for words to tell its story 

is more difficult than the search for good land or suit- 
able harbors or even precious metals. Grain and gold and 
waterways look the same to all human eyes, but the efforts 
and lives of the people who seek and use them are harder 
to 4uild into a true picture. 

During comparatively recent history, both the United 
States of America and the Commonwealth of Australia have 
faced this problem. The United States has solved it. Aus- 
tralia, despite its much shorter history and its small popu- 
lation, has made vigorous and often very successful efforts 
to do so. Australian literature shows strong British and 
American influences, but native-born writers nowadays look 
at the Australian scene through Australian eyes and write 
with sureness of things they understand. 

About a hundred years ago, when the continent had been 
ettled for only about fifty years, Australian writing was 
done by Englishmen. And though the Englishmen labored 
honestly to put on paper what they saw, they were deeply 
influenced by what they had seen and experienced and 
felt away on the other side of the world. The young, wild, 
and often perplexing continent seemed a fine place tor a 
young man to have adventures and make a fortune, but 
when the money was in the bank the only civilized place 
to spend it was among the green fields and ancient cities 
of England. One of the best-written novels of those days 
was Geoffrey Hamlin, by Henry Kingsley, a brother of the 
more famous Charles Kingsley. It was a good tale of fun 
und adventure, but of course, the main characters al] went 
back to England in the last chapter, and nowadays it would 
not be called an Australian novel. 

Even the early books make an interesting study, however, 
hecause they reveal the influence of the writers’ backgrounds 
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HER WRITERS LOOK 
AT AUSTRALIA 


The scene is strong and exciting, and 


has much in common with the United States 


in every way. The Englishman who wrote of tall Australian 
forests of evergreens would probably exclaim at their slen- 
der height and the bare beauty of trunks from which *: 
bark was peeling to reveal tender colors beneath. But after 
he had emphasized obvious and dominating .ca..: 
description would taper off into something suspiciously like 
the classic pictures which all the literature of his boyhood 
had impressed on his mind. Such men had neither the 
words nor the feeling to do justice to the local scene, and 
many became impatient with it. 

Like America’s Henry James, and many others, they 
blamed the country rather than themselves, and even na- 
tive-born writers steeped in European tradition sometimes 
decided that Australia was too lacking in culture for men 
of letters, and became expatriates in fact as well as in their 
minds. 

Today, Australian writing is as native as the surf and 
sunshine, and the American influence was most important 
in helping the big land in the south to “find its feet” in 
literature so quickly. The vigorous Americans who revolted 
against traditional themes and treatments were an inspira- 
tion to, and to some extent a pattern for, the Australians. 
O. Henry, Jack London, and Bret Harte, to name only a 
trio, showed the approach to literary expression for young 
and turbulent lands where many old-world customs were — 
losing their meaning, and rough, strong men were doing 
things not done in England since the days of the barons. 

Any Australian writer who tried to copy these men 
failed, of course, for there is no place for mere imitation 
in literature. But around campfires and in the raw, seething 
cities they were read, and discussed and enjoyed, and it 
was quite plain that their language was closer to that of 
Australia than the polished language that came from Eng- 
land. With true and biting satire Steele Rudd began to 
make the nation laugh with something of a lump in its 
throat over the trials and misadventures of a family of 
farming pioneers. Edward Dyson wrote his humorous classic 
“The Golden Shanty” and other stories. The end of the 19th 
century was a time of vigorous expansion for Australian 
writing. 

The short story was the outstanding form, mainly because 
of the great encouragement of a fine Australian literary. 
political and artistic weekly, The Bulletin of Sydney. “The 
Bully” was known as “the bushman’s bible,” and it boasted 
that all Australia read it and half Australia wrote it. It 
ought originality and virility, and if a man of imagination 





and broad human sympathy lacked the refinements of a 
thorough education, then the paper had painstaking sub- 
editors who looked after details of grammar and spelling, 
as they did for Australia’s greatest writer, Henry Lawson. 

From the lat® 1880s until World War I, Australian read- 
ers regarded any new prose or verse by Lawson as a literary 
event. At that time, when Australia was becoming keenly 
conscious of its nationhood, its destiny, and the need for 
sounder democracy than any then developed, Lawson had 
the ringing words to express what was in the hearts and 
minds of the best Australian citizens. Time has judged that 
in prose he did even better than he did in rhymes, and 
even now “The Drovers Wife,” “The Union Buries Its 
Dead,” “An Old Mate of Your Father’s” and many other of 
his best stories ‘stand out as the work of a master. 

When the assumption of full stature as a free and self- 
governing member of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions was in the minds of most Australians, one of the first 
and greatest of the truly Australian books appeared. It was 
called Such Is Life, and was written by Joseph Furphy. 
blacksmith and bush worker, under the penname of “Tom 
Collins.” When he submitted it to a publisher, Furphy de- 
scribed its bias as “offensively Australian.” 

But Such -Is Life is not offensively Australian. Today, it 
is a queer, fascinating, but never offensive mixture. In long 
passages Furphy philosophizes in the manner of the Vic- 
torian novelists, but with a more democratic outlook and 
more wit than most of them. In other sections he tells stories 
of the life of his times with clarity and economy of words. 

A few years ago two excellent novels of Australia had 
considerable success in the United States. They were The 
Timeless Land, by Eleanor Dark, and Capricornia, by 
Xavier Herbert. The first was a sincere and truthful picture 
of some of the first settlers of the nation living their lives 
in a great, open country, and it was accepted with applause 
by Australian readers. The second has caused violent con- 
troversy in the country of its origin. Indignant people have 
passionately declared that no part of Australia is like Czpri- 
cornia. Others have applauded Herbert’s picture with equal 
vigor. And there is not much doubt that during turbulent. 
ruthless pioneering times northern Austrelia was woefully 
like Capricornia. The book has much humor and much grim 
realism. By any standard it is.a great novel. 

So far, Herbert has not produced another novel, but 
there have been other fine studies of pioneering, showing 
its cruel as well as its noble .side. Katherine Susannah 
Prichard, probably the best as well as the best-known mod- 
ern Australian novelist, treats a similar scene differently, 
but witlt equal honesty, in Coonardoo. Brian Penton, present 
editor of the Sydney Daily Telegraph, depicts hard and 
ruthless men determined to wrest fortunes from difficult 
soil in his Landtakers and Inheritors. Less grim, but equally 
informative pictures are given in the near-classic We of the 
Never-Never, by Mrs. Aeneas Gunn, and in Younger Sons 
by Henrietta Drake-Brockman. 

As in America, so in Australia there was a tendency for 
a number of years to write only about pioneering. In the 
last twenty or thirty years, however, writers have broad- 
ened their field to include Australian life in all its variety. 
Following Jonah. Louis Stone’s vivid story of city adoles- 


cents, Kylie Tennant, a Sydney author, has written of he: 
own great city in Foveaux, as well as brilliantly of country 
schoolteachers in her first novel, Tiburon, and of itinerant 
rural workers of modern times in The Battlefs. Margaret 
Trist, an outstanding short-story writer, has just produced « 
first novel of suburban life called Now That We're Laughing 
and it will be republished in the United States by Harpe: 
and Brothers soon. John K. Ewers, a West Australian 
teacher, deals with town and the wheat country in Money 
Street and Fire on the Wind. 

Vance Palmer, clever literary critic and writer of lucidl) 
effective prose, roams the coasts and fishing villages in Th 
Passage and the islands in Legend for Sanderson and othe: 
stories. Frank Dalby Davison, a good Australian who re 
ceived most of his education in the United States, ha 
written many distinguished novels, by far the best of them 
a short and simple tale called Man Shy which was pub 
lished here under the title Little Red Heifer. Leonarc 
Mann, Melbourne writer and poet, examined the aftermutl, 
of the depression with a perceptive mind in The Go-Gette 
and Norman Lindsey, famous Australian artist, has written 
books which vary from The Magic Puddin’ for children 
through Saturdee, on adolescents, to Age of Consent. 

In the important sphere of the essay, Australia has pr 
duced at least one outstanding writer, Professor Walte: 
Murdoch, now Chancellor of the University of Westen 
Australia. Murdoch has been labelled “The Australian 
Stephen Leacock.” but the tag does him less than justice 
Unlike Leacock, he avoids burlesque. For some twenty 
years, his witty and cleverly written comments on men and 
affairs have delighted newspaper readers. 

These are some of the writers who have tound, or an 
finding, the words with which to tell Australia’s story, to 
mirrdr its way of life and the minds of its people in a way 
that lies outside the province of the history books. Thei 
country is as vast and varied as the United States, and in 
its 150 years it has developed an attitude to life and a 
idiom in which to express that attitude. 

The characters in these Australian books are very lik 
Americans, but not quite like them. Their humor is jus! 
a little bit more cynical, perhaps because the really hars!: 
era of pioneering is not so far behind them. They are « 
little more restrained, mistrustful of showing emotion a 
their British ancestors were. Their background of emigra 
tion from a class-ridden society, and of early struggle wit! 
their own land-monopolists and governors makes them very 
suspicious of authority, and their respect for their leaders 
employers, even their military officers is tempered with 
a good deal of outspoken criticism. They are easy-going 
tending towards the lounging movements and drawling 
speech of the American westerner. And like the westerne: 
they become surprisingly active when injustice arouses them. 

The future of Australian literature must be considered 
bright. With new and bigger ideas seething in men’s minds 
all over the continent, both material and markets for the 
writer must grow. Brief but vigorous development of the 
literature within Australia wil] stimulate interest in th« 
rest of the English-speaking world, and greater acceptance 
of Australian writing into the stream of thought and feel- 
ing that comes from the older lands. 
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EGGY McINTYRE’S “Box from 

Iowa” implies something impor- 

tant about the beauty of the concrete 
and symbolic. 


Box from lowa 


. . . and listen, Sis, I have enough 
cigarettes and things. Send me some- 
thing from home I can feel in my hand.” 

Anne sat on the worn, sun-bleached 
backsteps overlooking the yard. It was 
brown and dusty, and the gray barns 
across the way seemed to ripple a little 
in the bright heat. She got up, brushing 
her hair back ffom her forehead, and 
strolled to the creaking windmill to lean 
against the damp, cool cement water 
trough. 

What could you send to a soldier, 
that he could feel in his hand, besides 
socks, and cigarettes, and all the other 
little presents folks mailed the fellows 
so regularly? How could she think of 
anything? She had been away from 
home, working, for so long that it was 
hard to fit into the pattern again on 
just a weekend. She rubbed one shoul- 
der against the steel beam of the wind- 
mill, and thoughtfully took off Nick's 
battered straw hat. There was a small 
blue feather sticking in the band. A 
feather from a baby swallow’s wing. She 
smiled and touched the feather, re- 
membering how it came to be there. 

She had been ten, years old, and Nick 
fourteen, that summer when a pair of 
swallows had built their nest on a cob- 
webby beam above Old Dan’s stall, in 
the dry-smelling dimness of the stable. 
Somehow the baby swallows, that soon 
arrived, managed-to fall out into the 
straw. When Nick and Anne came in, 
they found the babies all alone, unhurt 
but screeching in loud, indignant voices 
at their sudden change of climate. 

Nick watched them soberly for a mo- 
ment, and then turned to Anne. 

“Go get Dad’s glove. I'll get the lad- 
der.” She rushed triumphantly to the 
tool-shed, and back again with the big, 
floppy glove. Nick was already leaning 
a short ladder up against the beam. 
Without a word he pulled on the glove, 
then crouched on the floor and carefully 
took one of the little swallows in the 
gloved hand. He kept his eye on the 
bird, in case it should try to wiggle 
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away, climbed slowly up, and set it 
back. 

Anne watched him as he climbed 
down for the second little one. 

“Want me to hand ’em to you?” she 
offered. “I'd be real careful.” 

Nick shook his head, but very sooth- 
ingly returned the little swallows, one 
by one, to their home. Then he draped 
his lean young frame against the man- 
ger, and waved one brown hand lazily. 

“Y’see,” he explained, “if you took the 
little birds in your bare hands, their 
parents wouldn’t come back to ‘em. 
They'd smell people, and be scared. The 
glove smells of horses, and swallows 
aren't afraid of them.” 

“Oh-h-h.” Anne nodded soberly, ab- 
sorbing this wisdom and feeling that she 
had just taken part in a_ momentous 
happening. Finally she stretched. “Want 
me to take the glove back before din- 
ner?” 

‘Okay, and I'll take the ladder — 
wait.” He bent down, and picked some- 
thing blue out of the rubbly straw. It 
was a very small swallow’s feather. He 
looked at it and stuck it in his hat band. 

So suddenly, looking at this same 
feather, she knew what Nick had meant 
in his letter. Something from home! Of 
course. She stuck the feather in her 
pocket and looked around. What else 
would remind him of the farm? Acorns. 
and maybe some beech twigs, from the 
woods behind the big barn.° She strolled 
up past the machine-shed, past the 
barn, to the cool spicy woodlot where 
she and Nick held tree-climbing con- 
tests until he had decided that he was 
too old. He would love the smell of 
beech twigs—yes, and a piece of white 
birch bark from a tree they once planned 
to turn into an Indian canoe. 

She filled the pockets of her slacks 
and climbed over the fence that sepa- 
rated the woodlot from the cow pasture. 
There was a long slope down to the 
creek, and the little stone bridge they 
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had fished from. She looked at it, On , 
the sand just under the bridge lay a 
turtle shell. It had been there for years. 
Once she had come down to look for 
clam shells for a necklace, and she had 
seen the dead turtle lying there. They 
said there was quicksand under the 
bridge, but it had looked quite firm and 
safe. She had hung onto the yneven 
stones of the bridge and howled for 
help, while the awful shlucking muddy 
stuff pulled down and she got her 
sun suit all covered with slime — and 
finally Nick was there. He leaned over 
the bridge and yanked her arms, and 
the rough bridge scraped and stung her 
legs as he hauled her over the rail. 
Nick looked red and out-of-breath — 
almost frightened, although of course 
that couldn’t be. He hollered at her and 
shoved her, dripping, across the pasture 
towards home. She was wet and dirty 
and scared, and Nick was mean, and she 
didn’t have the turtle. “The turtle,” she 
had wailed. “I wanted the li’] turtle.” 

But Nick had only hollered at her 
louder. She never got the turtle, and ii 
still lay underneath the bridge; an empty 
shell now, polished by wind and water. 
too light to sink into the sands. How 
could she get it? She knew Nick would 
remember the episode. Finally she man- 
aged to hook it onto firm ground with 
a willow switch, 

What now? Stuffed birds’ eggs. Nick 
had invented a way to keep them with- 
out their breaking. He first broke the 
egg in as small pieces as possible, took 
out the liquid, and fitted the shell over 
a little, carefully shaped piece of clay. 
He never took eggs out of nests. His 
collection consisted of the eggs you 
found, now and then, fallen in the long 
grass by the oaks, or cracked on the 
pacing around the milk house. 

She could send a handful of hay. too. 
That would remind him of the fields in 
the summer sun, the clatter of the hay- 
loader, the jingle of harness as they 
rode home at noon on top of the load. 

Later, she would pack the box and 
put a little note inside. 

“Dear Nick, here you have all I could 
send of home to feel in your hand.” 

Peggy Mcintyre, 
West High School 


Minneapolis, Minnesoto 
Wondeo Orton, Teacher 
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1. INFORMATION PLEASE 


How much did you learn about Au- 
stralian books and authors from “Her 
Writers Look at Australia” and “The 
Timeless Land?” Underline the word or 
phrase which best completes each of 
these statements: 

1. Australia’s first recognized poet 
was (a) Barron Field; (b) Henry Law- 
son; (c) Michael Massey Robinson; 
(d) Frank Dalby Davison. 

2. One of Australia’s early novelists 
was the brother of (a) Charles Kings- 
ley; (b) Charles Lamb; (c) Charles 
Dickens; (d) Charles Norris. 

8. The author of “The Drover’s 
Wife” is (a) Eleanor Dark; (b) Gavin 
Casey; (c) Henry Lawson; (d) Peggy 
McIntyre. 

4. Early Australian writers have 
strong support and encouragement from 
a weekly magazine published in (a) 
Melbourne; (b) Sydney; (c) Brisbane; 
(d) Newcastle. 

5. An American writer who helped 
Australians to write about their own 
country in their own way was (a) 
Edgar Allan Poe; (b) Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne; (c) Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow; (d) Bret Harte. 

6. When Australian. literature was 
growing up rapidly, at the end of the 
19th century, the most popular literary 
form was (a) the short story; (b) 
poetry; (c) the novel; (d) the essay. 

7. Xavier Herbert wrote (a) The 
Timeless Land; (b) Little Red Heifer; 


(c) The Golden Shanty; (d) Capricor- 
nia. 

8. Walter Murdoch is called Au- 
stralia’s Stephen Leacock because he 
writes (a) essays; (b) comedies; (c) 
short stories; (d) light verse. 

9. Australians consider their greatest 
writer to be (a) Henry Lawson; (b) 
Ernest Dyson; (c) Xaviér Herbert: 
(d) Frank Dalby Davison. 

10. “On the Night Train” is not a 
true ballad because it (a) expresses 
the poet’s personal emotion; (b) con- 
tains action; (c) has long lines; (d) 
pretends the bush speaks to the reader. 


ll. CAN YOU TALK AUSSIE SLANG? 


If you’ve read “Waltzing Matilda and 
Australian Language” you know what 
happens in the song, and you've learned 
some Aussie slang. Here is a scene that 
might have taken place just before the 
action of the song. Act it out. Now put 
it into English. Check the words that 
stump you and look them up in the 
article. 

Prace: The pank of a billabong. 

Sounp Errects: Corroborree offstage 
left. 

Scene: Coolibah tree left. Swagman 
seated under it, beside small ‘fire. 

(Enter sundowner right. Stops when 
he sees swagman. They eye each other.) 

SwacMan: Coo-ee. 

SuNDOWNER (Crosses stage slowly. 
Stands looking down at swagman): 
Any tucker to spare? 


~ 


Swac: My china walked out on me. 
Cleaned me out of all but my bluey. 

Sun (Kicks billy boiling over fire): 
Nothing in that. What sort was your 
china? 

Swac: A yeller-feller. Thought he 
was dinkum. 

Sun: Sounds like a dingo to me. 
Where'd you meet up with him? 

Swac: In a rubbity-dub. 

(Pause. Jumbuck appears upstage. ) 


Swac (Cheering up): A jumbuck. : 


Lets you and me be china plates. To- 
gether we grab him, shove him in my 
tuckerbag. Everything’s dinkum. 

Sun: You chyacking?* (Starts off left.) 

Swac (Getting up): Good-o. Let’s 
have a wongi. 

Sun (Putting on his old tit-for-tat): 
Not me. Right now I do a bunk. No 
jonnops for me. (Exits left.) 

Swac (Shrugs): Tonk! (Turns toward 
yumbuck, rubs hands.) 


ill. SCHOLASTIC’S OWN AUTHOR 


“Box from Iowa” is a_ top-notch 
story. Which word or phrase makes 
each of these statements <bout it true? 

1. Anne chooses to send the things 
she does because they (a) have asso- 
ciations; (b) are beautiful; (c) are 
rare. ‘ 

2. The story makes you think (a) 
Anne was a timid little girl; (b) Anne 
always followed Nick's lead; (c) Anne 
and Nick were good companions. 

3. When Anne tried to get the tur- 
tle, Nick hollered at her because he 
(a) loved her; (b) thought she was a 
cry baby; (c) knew she should be 
scolded. ' 

4. The story creates a strong feeling 
of (a) loneliness; (b) comradeship; 
(c) family pride. 





Original Australians 


HE first white men who came to set- 
tle Australia, in 1788, found the con- 
tinent scantily inhabited by roving 
tribes of naked brown people who 
lived a life somewhat like that of Stone- 
Age men. Only about 300,000 of these 
aboriginal people were scattered over 
the vast continent, with no permanent 
dwellings, no gardens or farms, very 
few weapons except  stone-tipped 
wooden spears, no domestic animals ex- 
cept the dingo — a wild dog which, an- 
thropologists believe, the dark men 
brought from India or some other part 
of southern Asia, long ages ago. 
These aboriginal people are small, 
slender curlv-hoired. low-browed, and 


erect. The men have scanty beards and 
low-bridged, wide noses. They speak 
several dialects, which would indicate 
that they arrived in Australia at least 
a couple of thousand years ago. They 
are the greatest trackers in the world. 
Nothing escapes their eyes — not a bent 
blade of grass, a slightly moved stone 
or the faintest foot track. Their senses, 
sharpened and trained by their tribal 
migrations in search of food, are vasth 
superior to a white man’s. 

In the vast areas where water is ex- 
tremely scarce, and precious at certain 
seasons, the.aborigines can find it. They 
know what trees have roots that hold 
water, what kind of rock formations 
will store it. They can make fire by 
rubbing sticks together, or by striking 


two stones against one another. 
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Naturally, a people who have always 
lived so close to the elements are nature- 
worshippers. Many of their rites are con- 
cerned with “assisting” the spirits to 
produce a good harvest, much game, 
and water. 

.The aborigines are good-natured, 
willing, kindly, courteous, and happy 
by nature. They have helped the white 
men greatly in adapting themselves to 
the land. But the coming of the white 
men has meant the end of their pre- 
carious hunting and wandering liveli- 
hood. White man’s diseases have struck 
them down, They could not adjust them- 
selves to a white civilization. As a con- 
sequence, they now number only about 
52,000. The Australian government is 
trying hard to save the race by bring- 
ing it under government care. 
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She was a pioneer woman in every sense of 25 
the word, but she liked women’s things, too 


THE DROVER’S WIFE 


BY THOMAS LAWSON to come out; but an hour goes by and 


HE two-roomed house is built of 

round timber, slabs, and strihgy- 
bark, and floored with split slabs. A big 
bark kitchen standing at one end is 
larger than the house itself, veranda in- 
cluded. 

Bush all round — bush with no hori- 
zon, for the ceuntry is flat. No ranges 
in the distance, Nothing to relieve the 
eye save the darker green of a few 
she-oaks whick are sighing above the 
narrow, almost waterless creek. Nine- 
teen miles to the nearest sign of civili- 
zation — a shanty on the main road. 

The drover, an ex-squatter, is away 
with sheep. His wife and children are 
left here alone. 

Four ragged, dried-up-looking chil- 
dren are playing about the house. Sud- 
denly one of them yells: “Snake! 
Mother, here’s a snake!” 

The gaunt, sun-browned bushwoman 
dashes from the kitchen, snatches her 
baby from the ground, holds it on her 
left hip, and reaches for a stick. 

“Where is it?” : 

“Here! gone into the wood-heap!” 
yells the eldest boy—a_ sharp-faced 
urchin of eleven. “Stop there, mother! 
Ill have him. Stand back! I'll have the 
beggar!” 

“Tommy, come here, or you'll be bit. 
Come here at once when I tel] you, you 
little wretch!” 

The youngster comes reluctantly, 
carrying a stick bigger than himself. 
Then he yells, triumphantly: 

“There it goes— under the house!” 
and darts away with club uplifted. At 
the same time the big, black, yellow- 
eyed dog-of-al!-breeds, who has shown 
the wildest interest in the proceedings. 
breaks his chain and rushes after that 
snake. He is a moment late, however, 
and his nose reaches the crack in the 
slab just as the end of its tail disappears. 
Almost at the same moment the boy’s 
club come down and skins the aforesaid 
nose. Alligator takes smal] notice of 
this, and proceeds to undermine the 
building; but he is subdued after a 
struggle and chained up. They cannot 
afford to lose hint. 

The drover’s wife makes the chil- 
dren stand together near the dog house 
while she watches for the snake. She 
gets two small dishes of milk and sets 
them down nea’ the wall to tempt it 


it does not show’ itself. 

It is near sunset, and a thundey- 
storm is coming. The children must be 
brought inside. She will not take them 
into the house, for she knows the snake 
is there, and ma; at any moment come 
up through a crack in the rough slab 
floor; so she carries several armfuls 
of firewood into the kitchen, and then 
takes the children there. The kitchen 
has no floor—or, rather, an~-earthen 
one — called a “ground floor” in this 
part of the bush. There is a large, 
roughly-made tablé im the centre of 
the place. She brings the children in, 
and makes them get on this table. They 
are two boys and two girls — mere 
babies. She gives them some supper, 
and then, before it gets dark, she goes 
into the house, and snatches up some 
pillows and bedclothes — expecting to 
see or lay her hand on the snake any 
minute. She makes a bed on the kitchen 
table for the children, and sits down 
beside it to watch all night. 

She has an eye on the corner, and 
a green sapling club laid in readiness 
on the dresser by her side; also her sew- 
ing basket and a copy of the Young 
Ladies’ Journal. She has brought the 
dog into the room. 

Tommy turn: in, under protest, but 
says he'll lie awake all night and smash 
that blinded snake. 

His mother asks him how many times 
she has told him not to sweay. 

He has his club with him under the 
bedclothes, and Jacky protests: 


“Mummy! Tommy’s skinnin’ mé alive 
wif His club. Make him take it out.” 

Tommy: “Shet up, you little——! D’yer 
want to be bit with the snake?” 

Jacky shuts up.° 

“If yer bit,” says Tommy, after a 
pause, “you'll swell up, an’ smell, an’ 
turn red an’ green an’ blue all over till 
yer bust. Won't he, mother?” 

“Now then, don’t frighten the child. 
Go to sleep,” she says. 

The two yeunger children ‘go to 
sleep, and now and then Jacky com- 
plains of being “skeezed.” More room 
is made for him Presently Tommy says: 
“Mother! listen to them little possums. 
I'd like to twist their blanky necks.” 

And Jacky protests drowsily. 

“But they don’t hurt us, the little 
blanks!” 

Mother: “There, I told you you'd 
teach Jacky to swear.” But the remark 
makes her smile. Jacky goes to sleep. 

Presently Tommy asks: 

“Will you wake me if the snake comes 
out?” 

“Yes. Go to sleep.’ 

Near midnight. The children are all 
asleep and she sits there still, sewing 
and reading by turns. From time to time 
she glances round the floor and_wall- 
plate, and, whenever she hears a noise, 
she reaches for the stick. The thunder- 
storm comes on, and the wind, rushing 
through the cracks in the slab wall, 
threatens to blow out her candle. She 
places it on a skeltered part of the dress- 
er and fixes up a newspaper to protect 
it. At every flash of lightning, the cracks 
between the slabs gleam like polished 
silver. The thunder rolls, and the rain 
comes down in torrents. 
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HENRY 
ARCHIBALD 
LAWSON (1867- 
1922) was the son 
of a Norwegian 
sailor — Peter 
Hertzberg Larsen 
—who left his 
ship to prospect 
for gold in New 
South Wales. Larsen married Louise 
Albury, who might have been the 
Drover’s Wife in this story, for 
Henry Lawson spent his childhood 
in the bush where the story is laid 
in the late 1870s. In 1883 Lawson 
went to Sydney to earn his living as 
a house and coach painter. Bv 1887 
he was in and out of Melbourne and 
around Western Australia, experi- 
menting with journalism and help- 
ing on the Republican and Dawn, 
both newspapers founded by his 
mother. In 1891 he was working on 





the Brisbane Boomerang. When. it 
failed he returned to Sydmey and 
undertook a trip as_a correspondent 
for the Bulletin which refreshed his 
memories and broadened his knowl- 
edge of bush life and the bush peo- 
ple “out back.” 

In 1894 his first-book, Short Stories 
in Prose and Verse was published 
from the Dawn office, and was fol- 
lowed by In the Days When the 
World Was Wide (verse) and While 
the Billy Boils (prose). Both vol- 
umes are still considered his best 
and freshest writing. For several 
more years he wandered around Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and in 1900 
went to London for a two-year stay. 
After his return he wrote profusely, 
but never surpassed his first work. 
He became the spokesman of Aus- 
tralia until his death, and was 
judged “the first articulate voice of 
the real Australia.” 
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Alligator lies at full length on the 
floor, with his eyes turned towards the 
partition. She knows by this that the 
snake is there. There are large cracks 
in that wall opening under the floor of 
the dwelling-house. 

She is not a coward, but recent events 
have shaken her nerves. A little son of 
her brother-in-law was lately bitten by 
a snake, and died. Besides, she has not 
heard from her husband for six months, 
- and is anxious about him. 

He was a drover, and started squat- 
ting here when they were married. The 
drought of 18— ruined him. He had to 
sacrifice the remnant of his flock and 
go droving again. He intends to move 
his family into the nearest town when 
he comes back. In the meantime, his 
brother, who keeps a shanty on the main 
road, comes over about once a month 
with provisions. The wife has still a 
couple of cows, one horse, and a few 
sheep. The brother-in-law kills one of 
the latter occasionally, gives her what 
she needs of it, and takes the rest in 
return for other provisiOns. 

She is used to being left alone. She 
once lived like this for eighteen months. 
As a girl she built the usual castles 
in the air; but all -her girlish hopes and 
aspirations have long been dead. She 
finds all the excitement and recreation 
she needs in the Young Ladies’ Journal, 
and, Heaven help her! takes a pleasure 
in the fashion-plates. 

Her husband is an, Australian, and 


SHORT STORY 


so is she. He is careless, but a good 
enough husband. If he had the means 
he would take her to the city and keep 
her there like a princess. They are used 
to being apart, or at least she is. “No 
use fretting,” she says. He may forget 
sometimes that he is married; but if he 
has a good cheque when he comes back 
he will give most of it to her. When he 
had money he took her to the city sev- 
eral times — hired a railway sleeping 
compartment, and put up at the best 
hotels. He also bought her a buggy, 
but they had to sacrifice that along with 
the rest. 

The last two children were born in 
the bush — one while her husband was 
bringing a drunken doctor, by foree, 
to attend to her. She was alone on this 
occasion, and very weak. She had been 
ill with a fever. She prayed to God to 
send her assistance. God sent Black 
Mary — the “whitest” gin (female abori- 
gine) in all the land. Or, at least, God 
sent King Jimmy first, and he sent 
Black Mary. He put his black face 
round the door post, took in the situation 
at a glance, and said cheerfully: “All 
right, missus — I bring my old woman, 
she down alonga creek.” 

One of the children died while she 
was here alone. She rode nineteen miles 
for assistance, carrying the dead child. 

It must be near one or two o'clock. 
The fire is burning low. Alligator lies 
with his head resting on his paws, and 
watches the wall. He is not a very beau- 
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tiful dog, and the light shows numerous 
old wounds where the hair will not 
grow. He is afraid of nothing on the 
face of the earth or under it. He will 
tackle a bullock as readily as he will 
tackle a flea. He hates all other dogs 
— except kangaroo-dogs—and has a 
marked dislike for friends or relations 
of the family. They seldom call, how- 
ever. He sometimes makes friends with 
strangers. He hates snakes and has 


killed many, but he will be bitten some | 


day and die; most snake-dogs end that 
way. 

Now and then the bushwoman lays 
down her work and watches, and lis- 
tens, and thinks. She thinks of things in 
her own life, for there is little else 
to think about. 

The rain will make the grass grow, 
and this reminds her how she fought 
a bush-fire onc while her husband was 
away. The grass; was long, and very 
dry, and the fire threatened: to bum 
her out. She put on an old pair of her 
husband’s trousers and beat out the 
flames with a green bough, till great 
drops of sooty perspiration stood out on 
her forehead and ran in. streaks down 
her blackened arms. The sight of his 
mother in trousers greatly amused 
Tommy, who worked like a little hero 
by her side, but the terrified baby 
howled lustily for his “mummy.” The 
fire would have mastered her but for 
four excited bushmen who arrived in 
the nick of time. It was a mixed-up af- 
fair all around; when she went to take 
up the baby he screamed convulsively, 
thinking it was a “blackman”; and Alli- 
gator, trusting more to the child’s sense 
than his own instinct, charged furiously 
and (being old and slightly deaf) did 
not in his excitement at first recognize 
his mistress’s voice but continued to 
hang on to the moleskins (tight, white 
cotton velveteen trousers) until choked 
off by Tommy with a saddle-strap. The 
dog’s sorrow for his blunder, and his 
anxiety to let it be known that it was all 
a mistake, was as @vident as his ragged 
tail and a twelve-inch grin could make 
it. It was a glorious time for the boys; 
a day to look back to, and talk about, 
and laugh over for many years. 

She thinks how she fought a flood 
during her husband’s absence. She 
stood for hours in the drenching down- 
pour, and dug an overflow gutter to 
save the dam across the creek. But she 
could not save it. There are things that 
a bushwoman cannot do. Next morning 
the dam was broken, and her heart was 
nearly broken too, for she thought how 
her husband would feel when he came 

(Continued on page 35) 
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end that YES, you'll ENJOY entering the SCHO- 
: LASTIC ART AWARDS! It’s fun. ... it’s ex- 

tia te. citing . . . it’s rewarding! 

things in This great annual art program gives 

te high school students like you a FREE oppor- 

8 grow, tunity to test and display your talents. To 

impeae many, it may provide the first encouraging 

oF asta * step toward successful careers. Hundreds of winners will share in this 

to bum year’s prizes and honors. ... WHY SHOULDN’T YOU? 

r OF her 

put the 

Bom: 21 SCHOLASTIC ART SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS 

s down Cc L a Ss S i F ! Cc a T ! Oo N s ! Ansco Photographic Award — Ansco offers supplementary 
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ENTER AS MANY OF THE CLASSIFICATIONS AS YOU 
PLEASE — YOU ARE ELIGIBLE TO WIN MORE THAN 
ONE AWARD! 

Numerous Awards Made in Each Classification 


awards equal to the prize itself to winners in the daylight ang 
artificial light divisions, provided their prize-winning photographs 
hove been taken on Ansco film. Should your picture win a $50 first 


1-A. Oils 

1-B. Finger Painting 
Water Color and Tempera 
Crayon, Charcoal, Chalk, and Pastels 
The Art Directors Club of New York Award 
Drawing Ink, Black 
Drawing Inks, Colored 
Cartooning 
Pencil Drawing 
Linoleum Block Printing 
Prints 
General Design 
Mechanical Drawing and Design 
Costume Design 
Fashion Illustration 
Posters and Advertising Art 

A. General Posters B. Car Cords 
C. Brotherhood Posters 

Sculpture 
Ceramics and Ceramic Sculpture 
Textile Decoration 
Handcraft 
Needlework and Weaving 
Photography 


A. Daylight B. Artificial Light 





prize, then it would automatically win a duplicate prize of $50 if it 


was taken on Ansco film, etc. 


The Strathmore Paper Co. — offers a supplementary award 
to winners of prizes in Classifications 1 through 15 whose work is 
done on Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. This is not a compe- 
tition, but additional prizes of $15, $10, and $5 will be awarded 
for the first, second, and third places; and a Strathmore Sketch 


Packet will be awarded to honorable mention winners in all three 


groups. 


The C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. — awords $10 for prize 
winning entries in Classifications 5, 6, 7, and 12 in all three groups, 


on which a Hunt Pen was used. 


The American Pencil Co. — will give a total of 150 or 
more Venus Drawing Palettes as supplementary awards. One 
Palette will be sent to each student who wins a first, second, or 
third prize in Classifications 1 through 18 in all three groups. 
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PLUS: - ART SCHOLARSHIPS AND SPECIAL 
AWARDS! 


More than $11,000 in cash prizes and many 
other awards will be given in the 21 classifica- 
tions listed above. In addition, 70 Art Scholar- 
ships to nationally famous schools and at least 
22 Special Awards, totaling over $2000, will be 
given. Only high school seniors may compete 
for the scholarships, but the special awards are 
Open to all. 


DON’T “MONKEY” AROUND! — Plan NOW 


to have your work shown in the Regional Exhibition nearest 
you, or in the National Exhibition in Pittsburgh. Your teacher 
will help. Ask her to make SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS a 
project for your class this year. There are no fees or charges of 
any kind! Write for Art-Awards Rules Booklet, containing full 
instructions and information about the numerous prizes. It will 
be sent promptly upon request. 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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| E WAS so casual about it. He said, 
“Ginny, would you like to go to 
the Junior Prom with me?” Just as 
if you'd been going to dances all 
your life! Just as if this weren’t the 
beginning of a New Era in your life 
—to go to the Prom with Bud 
Travis,: president of the dramatics 
club! And, when you said you'd love 
to go, you sounded pretty casual 
yourself — you hope. 
' But now, alone in your’ room, 
your hands are damp and clammy. 
You have stage fright and you know 
the president of the dramatics club 
will spot a hack performance in a 
minute. Can you possibly face the 
bright lights like a trouper? 

Chin up! First nights are always 
hardest. But there’s a first night for 
every actor. Just keep an ear cocked 
for your cues. 


Q. How do you introduce your date 
to other boys at a dance? 


A. This is one cue you can’t afford 
to muff. Chances are, if it’s a small high 
school dance, you'll both know the 
same people and you won't have to 


Stagefright — painful but not fatal. 


i 
bother with introductions. But, other 
chances are, your best friend will show 
up with that boy from out of town. If 
you avoid her all evening, for fear you'll 
have to sweat out an introduction, you 
aren't making the most of your spot- 
light. 

When you see Mary coming toward 
you with her date, you don’t turn your 


back on the audience. You say hello to 


Mary’s friend and tell him you're glad 
he could come to your dance. Then, 
before Bud gets the idea that.this is a 
private show between you and Mary’s 
dute, you turn to him and say, “Bud, 
I'd like you to meet Jerry Comden.” 
And to Jerry—‘“Jerry, this’ is Bud 
Travis,” For conversation ammunition, 
you might add that Jerry goes to Allen- 
dale High and that -he plays soccer 
there. This will-give the boys something 
to talk about beside the dance decora- 
tions! 

If it's the girl whom Bud doesn’t 
know, there is a slight difference in 


' x 
Introducing Jerry to Bud — shake! 


BOY dates GIRL 


procedure. Always introduce boys to 
girls. Translated, this means you ad- 
dress the -girl first. “Mary, this is Bud 
Travis. Bud— Mary Miles.” Just learn 
your lines, and from there it’s easy. 


Q. What does a girl do, if she gets 
“stuck” at a dance? 


A. The best way out of this one is 
not to get stuck. I*’s the old story about 
an ounce of prevention. And in this 
case, two ounces won't hurt. That 
means you learn to dance, and as well 
as possible. It doesn’t mean you dream 
about Junior Proms with a notion that, 
on the eve of such an event, you will 
automatically be gifted with grace and 
rhythm. It means you corner Cousin 
Dick, your older sister, your best chum, 
or even your Dad. And you make them 
teach you all they know. Pick up your 
practice where you can, but pick it up. 

If you can dance, there’s much less 
chance of your getting stuck. But even 
experienced actors have their off nights. 
If you are stuck; the best remedy is to 
act as if you weren't. Don’t withdraw in 
panicked silence. Instead, concentrate 
or enjoying Bud’s company, rather than 
on being the “belle of the ball.” Pretty 
soon you'll both be having such a good 
time together that the stagline you've 
forgotten will be envious. Remember, 
the sure formula for booking return en- 
gagements is to make the particular 


boy you're dancing with think youd 
rather be with him than anyone else. 


Q. Is it all right for a boy who 
doesn't dance to ask a girl to go toa 
dance? 


A. High school dances are much 
more than an Arthur Murray technique. 
Nine-tenths of the fun comes from just 
being with the gang at a party. 

Naturally, -you’re at an advantage il 
you can dance before you start inviting 
girls to dances, But in any case, its 
still passible and permissible to invite 
a girl, provided she knows all the facts 
If you and the girl are good friends. 
you might put it up to her. Tell hei 
that you don’t know how to dance, but 
would enjoy taking her. Ask her t 
give you a few pointers on dancing. 
Most girls will be glad to teach you 
anything they know. It will assure them 
of a smoother escort in the future. Just 
don’t give a gal the impression youre 
a second Fred Astaire and let her lear 
“the worst” on the dance floor. 

If she accepts your invitation, se 
that several of your dances are trad 
with good dancers so that her evening 
will be more than just a dancing class. 
But don’t be afraid to go along with the 
gang. You'll soon acquire the necessaf 
stage ‘presence. After all, it’s better 
be in on theparty, than stay away just 
because you can’t be the star. 
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Some Australian Oddities 


Australian place-names have inspired 
these rhymes from C. J. Dennis: 


Booleroo, Billeroo, 

Parneroo, Pineroo, 

Mutooroo, Morudoo, 
Garra. 


Orroroo, Beetaloo, 

Waukaloo, Warnamboo, 

Ninkerloo, Yednaloo, 
Parra 


It sounds like a college yell, but these 
are honest-to-goodness names of locali- 
ties “down under.” 


* * * 


The Digger .is no slouch when it 
comes to repartee. He can take it but 
he can also dish it out. There is the story 
of a Yank in a Sydney bar who said to 
an Australian, “Well, Aussie, you can 
go home now. We’s come over to save 
you.” The Aussie cracked back: “Have 
you? I thoveht you were a refugee from 
Pear] Harbor.” * 


* * * 


What do the Australians look like? 
According to author C. Hartley Grattan, 
“Australians, like every other people, are 
of various types. They are, like the 
Nova Scotia farmer’s foot, long and 
short, broad and narrow, and wide.” 


* * * 


What do they eat? That’s easier. They - 


are strictly “meat.and potatoes guys.” It 
is said, probably untruthfully, that when 
you order meat and two vegetables in 
an Australian restaurant, the vegetables 
you get are fried potatoes and roasted 
potatoes. It is a fact, however, that Aus- 
tralians are great meat eaters, To cite 
but two statistics. Our annual per capita 
consumption of beef is 63 pounds; theirs 
~ 112 pounds. Mutton and lamb: we — 
7 Ibs.; they — 81 Ibs. Kangaroo steak is 
_ a delicacy in the “outback” coun- 


* * * 


Don't write, telegraph! Because of 
their isolated position, Australians send 
more telegrams than any other people. 
The telegraph, incidentally, is owned 
by the government. 


” * - 


The world’s jongest fence runs right 
down the middle of Australia, keeping 
the rabbits of the west from breeding 
with eastern rabbits. The fence is 1139 
miles long and is patrolled by only a 
7 dozen men. Theirs must be a lonely 
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BAKED BY NABISCO «+ 





LUCKY FOLKS are the ones who find 
a dish of delicious Nabisco Shred- 
ded Wheat at the breakfast table! 
It's so nourishing, so hearty, so 
really-and-truly good! Be sure 
your family buys you Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat -— the original 
Niagara Falls product. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





YOLANDA AND THE THIEF 
(M-G-M. Produced by Alfred 
Freed. Directed by Vincente 
Minnelli.) 


This is a fantasy that takes place in 
the fabulous and charming country 
called Patria. It is the story of Yolanda 
(Lucille Bremer), a pretty girl who 
has been brought up in a convent. 
When Yolanda becomes 18, she _ is 
obliged to go out into the world to look 
after $72,000,000 that she has inherited. 

She is most unhappy about her fate, 
and prays for a guardian angel to help 
her. Presto—her guardian angel ap- 
pears! But Mr. G. A. looks strangely 
like a mortal man to everyone but the 
trusting Yolanda. 

Fred Astaire, as mortal man, thief, 
and guaidian angel, is in one of his 
best roles. When he begins to plunk a 
little hot jazz on a harp, he loses what- 





WIN one of the 24 CASH PRIZES 


ever angelic qualities he might have 
had. But his performance is nonethe- 
less delightful. H» is disconcerted only 
when Yolanda’s real guardian angel 
puts in an appearance. 

Technicolor is used here to best ad- 
vantage. Fred Astaire dances in a long 
dream sequence that is an artistic 
blending of color, dance, music, and 
theme. For the most part, M-G-M is 
to be congratulated for providing this 
skillful touch of magic and fancy in a 
movie diet that has been a little grim 
of late. 

There is one criticism, however. The 
film is too long. Good ideas seem to 
be so rare in Hollywood these days 
that when one appears, the producers 
drag it over as many feet of film as 
possible. Some of the original comedy 
wears a little thin after two hours. 
Usually anything that Hollywood 
chooses to term an “extravaganza” is 





for your pencil drawings PLUS o 


Special Supplementary Award . 


There’s still time to enter your pencil drawings 
in the 19th Annual Scholastic Awards Con- 
test. Win one of the 24 cash prizes offered 

by VENUS. And — win one of the Special 


Supplementary Awards~a VENUS 
Drawing Pencil “Palette.” This - 
foiio of these famous pencils will b 
awarded to every prize winner in 
classifications 1 through 18. (See 

Rules Booklet. ) 


See Your 
Art Instructor! 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW 


A winning tip from the professionals 


To be sure your pencil renderings or pre- 
liminary pencil work achieve the proper 
depth and effect — use the pencils the pro- 
fessional artists use—VENUS Drawing 


, Pencils, They are accurately graded in all 


17 degrees or shades of black. 


JERSEY 





Fred Astaire plays unheavenly music 
when he poses as a guardian angel. 


ap. to be a little sickening. This would 
not be true of any part of Yolanda if 
the film were shorter. The make-believe 
atmosphere induces you to accept the 
lush settings and colors. The dose is 
just too prolonged. 

But, long or short, Yolanda and the 
Thief is the sort of fairy story no one 
is too old to enjoy. 


KITTY (Paramount. Produced 
by Karl Tunberg. Directed by 
Mitchell Leisen.) 


Kitty succeeds brilliantly in only one 
thing. It completely turns the tables 
on the sacred tradition of poetic justice. 
Here we have a villain who is a villain 
to the end — but he still gets the girl. 
He isn’t even a particularly charming 
villain’ This results in a feeble plot and 
uninspiring story. 

Kitty could have been a good pic- 
ture. Paulette Goddard and Ray Milland 
do well on the acting side. And the 
story is set in picturesque 18th century 
England. It concerns the rise of Kitty 
(Paulette Goddard), a street waif, to 
great riches and prestige. Her fortune 
comes as a result of having been chosen 
as a model by Sir Thomas Gainsborough, 
famous portrait painter. Kitty’s portrait, 
which Gainsborough calls An Anony- 
mous Lady, brings the beggar girl to 
the attention of the wealthiest duke in 
England. 

The duke wishes to marry Kitty, but 
she does not love him. She is forced 
into the marriage, regardless, by Sir 
Hugh Marcy (Ray Milland). Her mar- 
riage to the duke will aid Marcy's own 
career at court. Marcy, unlike most 
hero-villains, has neither a heart of go‘d 
nor a repentant spirit. He treats Kitty 
unkindly at every turn, to advance his 
own interests. Yet, she ends up in his 
arms. 

This may be the way to true love, 
but is not the way of good drama. _ 
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Canned Magic 


One of the neatest sleight-of-hand 
tricks that has been perfected is self- 
whipping cream. It changes from a 
liquid to a fluff without any help from 
you. The cream comes packed in cans. 
The minute you remove the lid and the 
cream hits the air, it starts beating it- 
self into a froth. We recommend that 
you don’t open too many cans at once, 
or you may find yourself floating in an 
edible bubble bath. ‘ 


Glorified Tricycle 


A Los Angeles firm is putting out a 
new midget economy car. It is a three- 
wheeled vehicle and should be rolling 
off the assembly lines in about three 
months, It’s equipped with a 58 horse- 
power aircraft engine, can do 100 
m.p.h., and gets 40 miles per gallon 
of gas. A novel feature is a built-in 
jack that raises the car at the touch of 
a button for changing tires. Roger! 
But who changes the tires? 


Broader View of Bacteria 


A practical new lab instrument is the 
multiple microscope. It is constructed 
so that ten scientists or students can 
view slides at the same time. It will 
no longer be safe to complain that your 
specimen has only three legs when 
everyone else sees four. 


Speedy Suntan 


Are you one of the worshipers of the 
body bronze? You can now acquire your 
suntan in the living room more quickly 
than you could on the beach, and with- 
out a lot of expensive»equipment. A 
new sunlamp bulb which screws into 
any light socket is now in~production: 
It will give you that sun-fed look three 
times faster than.the beach method. 


A Match? — But Natch! 


They’re even revolutionizing the old 
kitchen match. There’s a new one that 
resembles a piece of chalk and is good 
for about 500 lights. Being a Boy Scout 
and starting those fires with one match 
won't be any trick at all these days. 
And there’s another match that’s water- 
proof. It's supposed to strike even after 


than eight hours. — ALLEN ALBRIGHT 


Have you heard of a new invention, a new 
Product, a new process? We will pay $1 for any 


fem that’s “news” to us. Address Allen Al- 
bright, “What's New” Editor, Scholastic Maga- 





tines, 220 East 42nd St., New York-17, N. Y. 


Big event for a little boy! 


ROTHER’S first anniversary is an 

important occasion—ncut only 
for him, but for Mother and Dad 
and the rest of the family. 


It’s one of the events you'll want 
to keep bright and fresh in the 
family records—with photographs. 


For as time passes and Brother 
grows up, the memory of his first 
birthday cake will become dim— 
but your picture of him in the family 
album will remain the same, keeping 
his first birthday smile alive forever. 

Pictures have a way of doing that. 
Threugh them you can relive a warm 
friendship, a summer trip. 

Take all the pictures you can. 
They'll form a lasting record for 
years to come. / 

But make sure they’re good pic- 
tures. The good kind of pictures you 
get with Antco film. 

For Ansco film has a special qual- 
ity called “wide latitude.” This 


means you can make those small 
errors in setting your camera’s lens, 
in judging the right light—and still 
get good prints. 

True, the negative may be thinner 
or denser than normal, but you'll 
get good prints, where low-latitude 
film might give you nothing at all. 

Always ask for Ansco film—you 
can depend on it. Ansco, Binghamton, 
New York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. 


ASK FOR 


Ansco 


FILM - CAMERAS 














WHO’S WHO 


Photos from Australian News 
and Information Bureau 


HERBERT EVATT 


HE man who now leads Australia is 

tall, gaunt Prime Minister Joseph B. 
Chifley, closest friend in Parliament of 
late Prime Minister Curtin. A blacksmith’s 
son born in New South Wales, he (eft 
school early to become a locomotive engi- 
neer. He studied finance in his spare time, 
was a-state advocate in industrial arbitra- 
tion courts. Publisher of a country news- 
paper, he was appointed Director of La- 
bor Supply for NSW in 1940. In 1941 
he became the highly respected Common- 
wealth Treasurer, and set up one of the best 
wartime financial control systems in any 
Allied country. Later as Minister of Poét- 
war Reconstruction he planned for decen- 
tralization of industry, water conservation, 
and slum clearance. 

Champion of the world’s smaller nations, 
forthright Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, Attorney 
General and Minister of External Affairs, 
has tried to crack “Big Five” domination 
of postwar treaty making. Historian, au- 
thor and lecturer, he is the Labor Party’s 
leading - intellectual. “Doc” Evatt sailed 
through Sydney University with triple first 
honors. He tutored in philosophy, attended 
World Migration Conference in 1926, be- 


"DOWN 
UNDER’ 


came youngest superior court judge in 
British Empire in 1930. 

Deputy Prime Minister and. Minister for 
Aimy is Francis M. Forde. A Queens- 
lander and ex-teacher, he was Acting Min- 
ister of Markets and a member of Advisory 


War Council, now is Deputy Leader of © 


Federal Labor Party. 
Uncompromising Leader of Opposition 


-and head of the Liberal Party is Robert 


Gordon Menzies, Prime Minister from 
1989-1941. Orator, author and lawyer, 
bulky Menzies is a storekeeper’s son who 
won top honors at Melbourne - University, 
He was salaries arbitrator for Australian 
Journalists- Assn., served as Privy Coun- 
cillor, Attorney General, Minister for Rail- 
roads, and Minister for Defense.. 


Former Opposition Leader and Prime . 


Minister is Arthur Fadden of Queens- 
land. Head of Australian Country Party, 
he has been Privy Councillor, treasurer of 


Advisory War Council and assistant -Min- 


. ister for Air. 





Hubert P. I ini is a left-winger 
strongly opposed to communism. As Min- 
ister for Home Security, for. Works, and 
for Housing he organized Australian war- 
time civil defense. His father came from 
Italy to join NSW gold rush, became a 
farmer. 

Edward-J. Holloway, Minister of Labor 
and National Service, was born in Tas- 
mania. He worked with a stockbroker and 
in a shoe factory, was Federal President of 
Labor Party. He represented Australian 
labor at International Labor Organization 
(ILO) conference, became a Senator. 

Australia’s representative to international 
civil aviation conferences is self-educated, 
stocky Arthur S. Drakeford, Minister of 
Air and Civil Aviation. He is an ex-gold 
miner and locomotive engine cleaner. He 
fought for right of railroad union to back 
Labor Party, became President of Union 
of Locomotive Enginemen. He drew up 
plans to nationalize all interstate airlines. 

A Scot, John J. Dedman came to Aus- 
tralia as a farmer. He now holds multiple 
jobs of Minister for War Organization of 
Industry, for Postwar Reconstruction, and 
for Scientific and Industrial Research. 

Minister of Interior is Herbert V. John- 
son, former General President of Australian 
Workers’ Union. 

Handsome, suave Richard G. Casey, one 
of Australia’s médst famous diplomats, is 
serving United Kingdom as Minister to 
Bengal. An aviator and squash player, he 
graduated from Cambridge, won DSO and 
MC in World War I. He served as Fed- 
eral Treasurer and Minister of Industrial 
Research, was Australia’s first Minister to 
U. S. 

Top industrialist is Essington Lewis, 
Chief General Manager of Broken Hill 
Proprietary Co., Ltd., and wartime direc- 
tor of Munitions and of Aircraft Produc- 
tion. He started as a metallurgist and has 
headed. as many as 23 big industrial com- 
panies. 
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32 distinctive script olphabets, plus an 
authoritative 10-page section on engrossing. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS PROJECTS $1.00—Map 
making, textile dyeing, eg cece ager 
projects for individval or classroom work. 


HI; 


AChristmas Gilt OF YEAR ROUND ENJOYMENT- 


CARTOONING 41.00 —A keen exposi- 
tion of the theory of humor, with illustrative 
examples by outstanding cartoonists. 


TECHNIQUES 50c — Fundamentals’ and ) 
advanced techniques, fully illustrated, for all 
types of ink drawing. 


I.\{.. 


GUAS IVE CO. 
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33 SPORTS 


SPORTS 
"DOWN UNDER” 


O the Aussies like sports? That's 

like asking if swooners “go for” 
bobby socks. In ratio to population, the 
Aussies are the most sports-minded 
people on earth. 

Although there are only 7,000,000 of 
them, the country’s annual sports at- 
tendance totals 35,000,000. That seems 
every adult attends about five sports 
events a year! 

You probably know about the Aussie 
brand of tennis. With the possible ex- 
ception of ours, it’s about the best in 
the world. The racket-eers “down un- 
der” have copped the world’s crown 
seven times. That includes the last two 
times it was played for — 1938 and ’39. 

Australia’s national sports, however, 
are cricket and football. There are three 


types of football — soccer, rugby and | | 
Australian Rules game. The first two | 


are popular enough. But the “third is 
“out of this world.” The Aussies would 
sooner play Australian Rules than eat. 

The game is as Aussie as kangaroos 
and boomerangs. It isn’t seen anywhere 


else in the world. Played on a field twice | 


the size of our football gridiron, with 
18 men on a side, it is an exciting 
hodge-podge of soccer, football and 
basketball. Record attendance for one 
match is 96,834. 

Cricket, which resembles baseball in 
a vague way, also draws huge crowds. 
rhe annual matches with England at- 
tract more fans than our world series. 
In 1997, the six-day England-Aus- 
tralia “Test” matches drew 350,534 
people, 

If cricket and football are Aus- 
tralia’s national sports, swimming may 
truly be called the national pastime. 
Practically .everybody swims in the 
‘down under” Jand. The famous crawl 
stroke was developed in Australia, and 
the first woman. swim champ, Fanny 
Durack, was an Australian. 


Next to a good scrap, the Aussie | | 
loves a good horse. That accounts for | 


the popularity of horse shows, polo, 
riding and racing. Highlight df every 
season is the famous, Melbourne Cup 
race. Contested every year on the first 
Tuesday in November, it attracts over 


100,000 spectators. First prize is about | 


$35,000. 


Boxing moves in cycles. When the : 
Aussies have good fighters, the sport | 


booms. Otherwise, it- goes along in a 
minor way. The greatest fighter in Aus- 


sie history was Bob Fitzsimmons, | 
world’s heavyweight champ from 1897 | 


to 1899. 
—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 








Make “magic disappearing” ink 
in many different colors? 


Turn water into “milk”? 


Make paint . . . mucilage .. . 
imitation rubies? 


WITH THESE EXCITING EXPERIMENTS! 


With a LIONEL CHEM-LAB you can 
be the envy of every fellow in the 
neighborhood. Watch their eyes 
pop when you make an egg float 
in water, create chemical snow 
and ice, and manufacture syn- 
thetic pearls! 

Every LIONEL CHEM-LAB in- 
cludes complete instructions for 


performing startling and useful 
experiments. Every Set contains 
chemicals packed in neat glass 
bottles—like those in the labora- 
tories of famous scientists. See the 
full line of LIONEL CHEM-LAB Sets 
at your store today! 


LIONEL Corp., 15 East 26TH STREET 
New York 10 





Se eS oa 


JUST RELEASED 


A comprehensive course in New-World 
Spanish, prepared by eminent authorities on 
the language, is now available, at a remark- 
ably low price. It consists of a complete text- 
book and two albums containing twenty 
double-faced ten-inch records. The lessons 
were carefully prepared by Henry Grattan 
Doyle and Francisco Aguilera, who planned 
the course for Self-instruction, for classroom 
teaching, and for home preparation and 
practice. . 


CLEAR SPEECH—SIMPLE TEXT 


Native speakers, with excellent voices, made 
the recordings. One woman and two men 
are heard, to ensure variety, and to demon- 
strate the conversational use of the lan- 
guage fully. All the playing time of the re- 
cordings is devoted to Spanish, while the 
simplified directions and interpretations are 
printed in the manual. The text of all the 
lessons is contained in the book, with the 
benefit of additional notes. An introductory 
section on English grammar and a discus- 
sion of the accenting of Spanish Verbs are 
also included, and Exercises, an Outline of 
Spanish Grammar, and a Vocabulary, com- 
plete the text. 


IDEAL FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Teachers will find the course invaluable for 
improving pronunciation, intonation and 
conversational fluency. Students will learn 
the language easily because the teaching 
approach is simple, and the delivery of the 
spoken words provides perfect ear-training. 
In the classroom, the records can be re- 
peated over and over as models of correct 
enunciation, thus relieving the strain of 
teaching for the instructor. The low cost is 
made possible because of the wide distribu- 
tion facilities of the RCA Victor Division. 
This low cost will satisfy the extensive de- 
mand for ah authoritative Spanish course at 
a@ reasonable price. For further details, see 
your local RCA Victor Record Dealer. 
Victor Albums E68 and E69 

Ten 10” records in each album 

complete with text. $23.95* 

*Suggested list price exclusive of taxes 


rae 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


. RCA Victor Division 
Radio Corporation of America * Camden, N. 4, 











CAREERS AHEAD 


OULD you like to learn a job by 
doing it? Would you like to earn 
while you learn? 

Certain occupations, especially the 
skilled trades, can be learned on the 
job through apprenticeship. 

An apprentice is a learner and 
an employee. He is given thorough in- 
struction and experience ‘in all aspects 
of a trade. His training also includes 
classroom instruction. ; 

This is the way apprenticeship works: 

Jim Newton wants to become a 
machinist. He signs an agreement and 
goes to work in a machine shop. He 
begins as a tool-room attendant, learn- 
ing the names of tools as he gives them 
out to workers. After he learns the shop 
layout and gains shop sense, Jim is put 
to work on a machine, under super- 
vision. As Jim is moved from one sim- 
ple operation to another, he learns to 
know lathes, milling machines, grind- 
ers, planers, shapers, arid materials until 
he has a well-rounded experience. 

Jim supplements this training with 
study in school. In class he learns prac- 
tical mathematics necessary for speed 
and accuracy, blueprint reading, and 
mechanical drawing. He may also 
study physics, safety regulations, em- 
ployer-employee relations, plant or- 
ganizatien, and industrial changes 
caused by inventions. 


Under Contract 


An apprentice must be at least six- 
teen years of age. He is covered by a 
written contract. Under this contract he 
promises his services to an experienced 
craftsman. In return, the employer 
promises to teach the apprentice. The 
agreement is registered with the State 
Apprenticeship Council (or with the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship) 
which passes on all agreements through 
the local trade apprenticeship commit- 
tee. The contract shows the duration of 
the apprenticeship period, the pro- 
gressive scale of wages, the nature of 
the processes to be taught, and the na- 
ture and amount of related schooling in 
required vocational subjects. 

The contract also shows the number 
of hours for acquiring each of the basic 
processes of the trade, the order in 
which these can best be learned, and 
what the learner shall master in periods 
of 3 months, 6 months, and longer, until 
he becomes a full-fledged craftsman. 
Not less than 4,000 hours of continuous 


By Walter J. Greenleaf 
Vocational Editor 


employment are necessary before the 
learner may be considered a qualified 
journeyman himself. 

Standard apprenticeship requires, in 
addition, a minimum of 144 hours a 
year (4 hours per week) of related 
school work usually given in the local 
public vocational school. This study ties 
in with the work in the shop and gives 
a background for trade activities. Upon 
completion of, training, the apprentice 
becomes a craftsman and is awarded a 
Certificate of Completion of Appren- 
ticeship. 

Apprenticeship in recognized skilled 
trades offers 2, 3, 4, or more years of 
on the job and classroom training, de- 
pending upon the trade chosen. More 
than 30,000 industrial plants and estab- 
lishments offer training programs in 
more than a hundred skilled trades. A 
list of some of these trades is shown 
below. The figure following each trade 
is the number of years’ apprenticeship 
required. 

For further information write to 
your own State Department at the cap- 
ital city, attention “State Apprenticeship 
Council”; or write to the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Apprenticeable Trades 


Baker (hand) 2 Mechanic 4 
Barber 2 Various 3 
Blacksmith 4 Millman 4 
Bricklayer 3 Molder 4 


Cabinetmaker 4 Painter and paper- 
Carpenter 4 hanger 3 
Compositor 5- Paper maker 4 
Cook 2 : Photoengraver 5 
Cooper 3 Photographer, com- 
Cosmetician 2 mercial 3 

a oe Piano repairman 4 


Seaiiicen a Pipe fitter 5 


Plasterer 4 
Dressmaker 2 Plumber 5 


Pottery-kilnman 3 
Printer 5 
Radio technician 4 
Sheetmetal worker 4 
Ship fitter 4 
Steam fitter 5 
Stone mason 3 
Structural steel 
worker 2 
Tailor 4 
Tool maker -4 


Upholsterer 4 


Watchmaker 4 
Woodworker, air- 
craft 4 


Electrician: 
Aircraft 4 
Automotive 
Building 4-5 
Linesman 4 

Electrotyper 5 

Engraver 7 

Florist 2 

Garment cutter 3 

Instrument maker 4 

Jeweler 4 

Leather worker 3 

Lens grinder 4 


Machinist 4 
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The Drover’s Wife 
(Continued) 


home and saw the result of years of 
labor swept away. She cried then. 

Again, she fought a mad bullock that 
besieged the house for a day. She made 
bullets and fired at him through cracks 
in the slabs with an old shotgun. He 
was dead in the morning. She skinned 
him and got seventeen-and-sixpence 
for the hide. : 

She also fights the crows and eagles 
that have designs on her chickens. Her 
plan of campaign is very original. The 
children cry “Crows, mother!” and she 
rushes out and aims a broomstick at 
the birds as though it were a gun, and 
says “Bung!” The crows leave in a 
hurry; they are cunning, but a woman’s 
cunning is greater. 

Occasionally a bushman, or a villain- 
ous-looking sundowner (vagrant), 
comes and nearly scares the life out of 
her. She generally tells the suspicious- 
looking stranger that her husband and 
two sons are at work below the dam, 
or over at the yard, for he always cun- 
ningly inquires for the boss. 

Only last week a gallows-faced swag- 
man—(hobo, perhaps itinerant worker) 


. having satisfied himself that there were 


no men on the place — threw his swag 
down on the veranda, and demanded 
tucker (food). She gave him something 
to eat; and he expressed his intention ‘of 
staying for the night. It was sundown 
then. She got a batten fram the sofa, 
loosened the dog, and confronted the 
stranger, holding the batten in one 
hand and the dog’s collar with the other. 
“Now you go!” she said. He looked at 
her and at the dog, and said “All right, 
mum,” in a cringing tone, and left. She 
was a determined-looking woman, and 
Alligator’s yellow eves gleamed unpleas- 
antly — besides, the dog’s chawing-up 
apparatus greatly resembled that of the 
reptile he was named after. 

She has few pleasures to think of as 
she sits here alone by the fire, on guard 
against a snake. All days are much the 
same to her; but on Sunday afternoon 
she dresses herself, tidies the children, 
smartens up baby, and goes for a lonely 
walk along the bush-track, pushing an 
old perambulator in front of her. She 
does this every Sunday. She takes as 
much care to make herself and the 
children look smart as she would if 
she were going to do the block in the 
city. There is nothing to gee, however, 
and not a soul to meet. You might walk 
for twenty miles along this track with- 
out being able to fix a point in your 
mind, unless you are a bushman. This is 
because of the everlasting,- maddening 
sameness of the stunted trees — that 


monotony which makes a man.long to 
break away and travel as far as trains 
can go, and sail as far as ships can 
sail — and further. 

But this bushwoman is used to the 
loneliness of it. t 

She is glad when her husband re- 
turns, but she does not gush or make 
a fuss about it. She gets him something 
good to eat, and tidies up the children. 

She seems contented with her lot. She 
loves her children, but has not time 
to show it. She seems harsh to them. 
Her surroundings are not favorable 


- 


to the development of the “womanly” 
or sentimental side of nature. 

It must be near morning now; but 
the clock is in the dwelling-house. Her 
candle is nearly done; she forgot that 
she was out of candles. Some more 
wood must be got to keep the fire up, 
and so she shuts the dog inside and 
hurries round to the wood-heap. The 
rain has cleared off. She seizes a stick, 
pulls it out, and—crash! the whole 
pile collapses. 

Yesterday she bargained with a stray 
blackfellow to bring her some wood, 








Reminder, 


Have you started your entry for an 


INGERSOLL ART AWARD? 


$100 
AWARDS 


Every entry iseligible in the Scholastic Awards 








for work in color—oils, tempera, chalk, water 


color, crayon, pastels, drawing inks. 


* 
SEE YOUR ART TEACHER FOR 
1. Rules of the contest 2. Your entry blank 
3. Closing date of your Regional Contest 
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The United States Time Corporation, 
The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Watches, 
International Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. ¥. 


The most famous name in time 
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rang Textile Colors! 
Beautiful ties, hankies, scarfs and aprons — 
anything made of cloth can be glamorized 
with Prang Textile Colors, and will excel 
in loveliness anything you could buy. And 
these gay colors do not fade or run, but 
may be washed or dry cleaned. 
Send for the booklet, “DO IT YOURSELF” 





— filled with clever ideas and designs, 

illustrated in 4 colors. Gives complete, 

pow to follow instructions. Send only 25c¢ 
ay. 


$900 IN CASH 


Scholastic 


today for the booklet, 
YOURSELF.” 
eee can win a prize! 
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The. American Crayon Company 
is again sponsoring Textile — Pic- 
torial and Poster awards in the 
Contest. Ask your 
teacher for details. And send 25c 


Your decorated 





NOW IT CAN BE SOLD 


“MOSSBERG GI” 


Named in honor of the world’s best 
fighting man. Used by U.S. Army and 
Navy for training and marksmanship 
instruction. Your dealer will be sup- 
plied with this rifle and other 
models as promptly as possible. 


Use coupon below for free, illus- 
trated, descriptive folder. 


$26-20 


($26.96 west 
of the Rockies) 





ceiver Sight, with 
“click” adjustments ee 
age and elevation. Originally 
ore. for and supplied to 
Department. 


0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
NEW HAVEN 5, CONN. 





O, F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
S8811 St. John St., New Haven, C-:n. 


Sirs: Please send me free descri; 
folder on the ‘ “Mossberg G.1.” ne 
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and while he was at work she went in 
search of a missing cow. She was absent 
an hour or so, and the native black 
made good use of his time. On her re- 
turn she was so astonished to see a good 
heap of wood by the chimney, that she 
gave him an-extra fig (plug) of to- 
bacco, and praised him for not being 


}lazy. He thanked her, and left with 


head erect and chest well out. He was 
the last of his tribe and a King; but he 
had built that wood-heap hollow. 

She is hurt now, and tears spring to 
her eyes as she sits down again by the 
table. She takes up a handkerchief to 
wipe the tears away, but pokes her eyes 
with her bare finger instead. The 
handkerchief is full of holes. 

This makes her laugh, to the surprise 
of the dog. She has a keen, very keen, 
sense of the ridiculous; and some time 
or other she will amuse bushmen with 
the story. 

She had been amused before like 
that. One day she sat down “to have a 
good cry,” as she said—and the old 
cat rubbed against her dress and “cried 
too.” Then she had to laugh. 

It must be near daylight now. The 
room is very close and hot because of 
the fire. Alligator still watches the wall 


|from time to time. Suddenly he be- 


curse in common with mankind. The 
eldest boy wakes up, seizes his stick, 
and tries to get out of bed, but his 
mother forces’ him back with a grip of 
iron. Thud, thud — the snake’s back is 
broken in several places. Thud, thud — 
its head is crushed, and Alligator’s nose 
is skinned again. 

She lifts the mangled reptile on the 
point of her stick, carries it to the fire, 
and throws it in; then piles on the wood 
and watches the snake burn. The boy 
and dog watch too, She lays. her hand 
on the dog’s head, and all the fierce, 
angry light die out of his yellow eyes. 
The younger children are quieted, and 
presently go to sleep. The dirty-legged 
boy stands for a moment in his shirt, 
watching the fire. Presently he looks 
up at her, sees the tears in her eyes, 
and, throwing his arms around her neck 
exclaims: 

“Mother, I won't never go drovin’; 
blarst me if I do!” 

And she hugs him to her worn-out 
breast and kisses him; and they sit thus 
together while the sickly daylight breaks 
over the bush. 





Reprinted from The Prose Works of 
Henry Lawson by permission of Angus 
and Robertson, Ltd., Sydney, Australia. 





comes greatly interested; he draws him- 
self a few inches nearer the partition, 
and a thrill runs through his body. The 
hair on the back of his neck begins to 
bristle, and the battle-light is in his 
yellow eyes. She knows what this 
means, and lays her hand on the stick. 
The lower end of the partition slabs has 
a large crack on both sides. An evil pair 
of small, bright bead-like eyes glisten 
at one of these holes. The snake —a 
black one — comes slowly out, about a 
foot, and moves its head up and down. 
The dog lies still, and the woman sits as 
one fascinated. The snake comes out 
a foot further. She lifts her stick, and 
the reptile, as though suddenly aware 
of danger, sticks his head in through the 
crack on the other side of the slab, 
and hurries to get his tail around him. 
Alligator springs, and his jaws come to- 
gether with a snap. He misses, for his 
nose is large, and the snake’s body close 
down in the angle formed by the slabs 
and the floor. He snaps again as the tail 
comes round. He has the snake now, 
and tugs it out eighteen inches, Thud, 
thud, comes the woman’s club on the 
ground. Alligator pulls again. Thud, 
thud. Alligator gives another pull and 
he has the snake out —a black brute, 
five feet long. The head rises to dart 
about, but the dog has the enemy close | 
to the neck. He is a big, heavy dog, | 
but quick as a terrier. He shakes the 








snake as though he felt the original 
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You'll do ¥ = 
YOUR BEST . 


PAINTING 


with the 
BEST COLORS 






N° CRAFTSMAN can do 
his best work unless he 
uses the best tools. This ap- 
plies’ particularly to paint- 
ing. That is why leading 
artists insist on Grumbacher 
“Pre-tested” Oil Colors—the 
colors that are tested in 
actual use by experts and 
noted painters. Yow can 
paint better, and have more 
fun painting, with Grum- 
bacher colors and brushes. 
Start @ painting now for the M. Grum- 
bacher Memorial Award—lst Prize: 
$50; 2nd Prize: $25; 3rd Prize: $15; 
five honorable mentions of $5 each. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 


464 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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You have as much 
chance as anyone 


WIN-A PRIZE 
IN GENERAL DESIGN 
r 


° 
FINGER PAINTING 


* 


Neither General Design nor Finger 
Painting requires exceptional talent 
or art training, so you have as much 
chance as anyone to capture a cash 
prize and bring honor to your school. 
Winning a Scholastic Award may be 
the means of advancing your own 
future career, so @ is certainly worth 


working for. 


$225 Cash Prizes for 
General Design 


$75 Cash Prizes for 
Finger Painting 


Be sure to ask your teacher, or write 
Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y., for the Awards Rules 
booklet. 


WHAT YOU CAN DESIGN 


Nursery fabrics, picnic plates or nap- 
kins, playroom wallpaper, furniture 
decoration, gift wrapping paper, 
bathroom tiles, kitchen floor cover- 
ing, plastic luncheon set, necktie, 
oilcloth, wall hanging, dress material, 
etc. 


WHAT YOU CAN USE 


Artista Tempera, Artista Water Col- 
ors, Artista Powder Paint, Crayola, 
Perma, Besco, Pos-Ter-Art, Shaw 
Finger Paint — in fact, any medium 
except oil, pencil or pen and ink. 
Send today for FREE Booklets 
“S. A.” a helpful guide in using 
these Gold Medal art products. 


Sponsored by 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥. 
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Laughs 


In His Spare Time 


Once when the Alfred Einsteins were 
taken to the Mt. Wilson Observatory in 
California, Mrs, Einstein was /articu- 
larly impressed by the giant telescope. 

“What on earth do they use it for?” 
she asked. 

Her host explained that one of its 
chief purposes was to find out the 
shape of the universe. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Einstein, “my hus- 
band does that on the back of an old 
envelope.” 

Bennett Cerf 


Medal for Bravery? 


Lauritz Melchior, the grand opera 
star, turned up at a Hollywood party 
with his chest literally gleaming with 
assorted medals and decorations. Ernst 
Lubitsch, the producer, was attracted 
by a particularly ornate decoration sus- 
pended by a ribbon about the singer’s 
neck. He asked Melchior what it was. 
Melchior drew him aside and whis- 
pered: 

“Don't tell anyone, but it’s something 
I won in a spaghetti-eating contest.” 


Erskine Johnson 


Laplander 


Several WACs in London were rid- 
ing a crowded bus. One of them man- 
aged to get a seat, but a Limey stand- 
ing nearby kept falling into her lap. 
Finally, she accused him sweetly of be- 
ing a laplander. 

The Limey guffawed, and later when 
recounting the incident, said: “And do 
you know what she called me? A bloom- 
in’ Eskimo!” 

Flaming Bomb 


Cue Magazine 


“Now Beethoven‘s Fifth Symphony—an oldie!” 














Pen and pencil 
set, illustrated at 
left, in rich gift 


BOEn acs $275 


TELESCOPE PRECISION 


sets this pen apart! 
Sleek, trim, tailored, the 1945 Wearever 
Zenith introduces ‘new beauty in appear- 
ance and performance. Designed and built 


| with a precision worthy of a fine telescope. 


Precision that distinguishes the ingenious 
“C-Flow” feed, the 14-carat gold 
point, the very design of this 


| handsome pen. See, try, buy the 4 
| ruby-topped Wearever Zenith, /) 


Made by David Kahn, Inc., 
North Bergen, N. J. 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 


EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


you 
NEED 


@ You really ought to be up on the facts 
about what regular Shinola shoe care can’ 
mean to you. 

Aside from the grooming angle, there’s the 
miatter of wear. Shinola’s scientific combina- 
tion of oily waxes helps hold in and replenish 
the normal oils in leather—helps maintain 
flexibility—and that means longer wear. It 
will pay you to KEEP "EM SHINING WITH 


FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 
COLOR SHOE 








ENGRAVING 


FREE acmer nitict 


ON 14-K GOLD FINISH 


Football or Basketball 
WITH POPULAR FOBETTE 


Send Coin, Stamps or Money Order. 
TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
2301 SURF AVENUE, Dept. 54-F, BROOKLYN (24), N. Y. 


SENIORS: 


and most 





Sell your class- 
mates America’s 








SHINOLA | 





A QUIZ ON 


1. THE GOVERNMENT 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 


1. An Australian High Commissioner 
is the equivalent of a: (a) prime min- 
ister; (b) president; (c) ambassador. | 

2. Australia’s High Court is most like: 
(a) the U. S. Supreme Court; (b) Brit- 
ain’s House of Lords; (c) the U. S. 
Senate. 

8. The Governor-General is the per- 
sonal representative of: (a) the King; 
(b) the British Government; (c) the 
Australian people. 

4. The “Australian ballot” is a: (a) 
secret ballot; (b) plebiscite; (c) one- 
party ballot. 


ll. HISTORY OF A YOUNG NATION 


Complete each sentence by writing in 
the correct word. 

1. Australia was givén its name by 
the 

2. The Dutch explorer 
discovered Tasmania. 

8. Convicts from England were sent 
to Australia in the century. 

4. In 1851, the discovery of —___ 
brought many immigrants to Australia. 

5. The Anzac Pact pledged joint de- 
fense of Australia and 








ill. AUSTRALIA’S LEADERS 


From the following key, pick the 
names which fit the definitions. Write 
the- key letter after each statement. 
(Key: A-Blamey; B-Crofts; C-Chifley; 
D-Drakeford; E-Dedman; F-Evatt; G- 
Forde; H-Frost; I-Lazzarini; J-Menzies; 
K-Monk; L-Scully.) 

1. Successor to Prime Minister Cur- 
tain, and former locomotive driver. (__ ) 

2. Deputy Prime Minister and 
Deputy Leader of Federal Labor 
Party. ( ) 

8. Opposition Leader and head of 
United Australia Party. ( ) 

4. Minister of Repatriation and of 
War Service Homes, a former journalist. 


) 

5. Chief of United Nations land 
forces in Australia, a former school- 
teacher. ( ) 

6. Minister of External Affairs and 
champion of smaller nations. (_ ) 


IV. THE LAND 


Complete each sentence by writing 
in the correct word. 

1. Ages ago Australia was part of the 
mainland of 

2. The star on Australia’s flag stands 





AUSTRALIA 


_ for its one territory and 
8. The island of 

is Australia’s chief source of copper. 
4. Australia’s only large river is the 


states. 








5. The state of 
is Australia’s chief cattle producer. 

6. Off the northern coast, coral for- 
mations make up the Great — 
Reef. . 

7. The Northern Territory's main 
seaport is 

8. Underwater fields provide 90 per 
cent of Australia’s 











V. AUSTRALIAN WILD LIFE 


Can you name the animal or bird 
described in each of the following? 
1. Emblem of Western Australia. 
2. Shares, with the kangaroo, a place 
on the Commonwealth coat of arms. 
8. A bird commonly called 
“Laughing Jackass.” 

4. Australia’s “teddy bear.” 

5. You might call this one “fish, flesh 
and fowl,” 

6. Prize bird mimic of them all. 


the 


READING SIGNPOSTS 
Books and Articles on Australia 


“Partners in the South Pacific,” Allen 
Nevins, Survey Graphic, May, 1945. 

“Those Ties of Empire,” Brian Penton, 
Asia and the Americas, January, 1944. 

“Evatt, Australian, Is Conference Hero,” 
Life, July 23, 1945. 

‘Introducing Australia, C. Hartley Grat- 
tan, John Day, 1942, $3.00. 

Road to Down Under, Maribelle Cor- 
mack, Appleton Century, 1943, $2.50. 

Walkabout Down Under, Kay Stevens 
Foote, Scribner, 1944, $1.50. 

Mysterious Continent: the Story of the 
Adventurous Sailors Who Discovered the 
South Pacific Islands, Charlotte Lohse and 
Judith Seaton, Bobbs-Merrill, 1944, $2.50. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Canberra (kan bra) 

Carpentaria (kir pén tar i 4) 

Eyre (ar) ; 

Launceston (lin sés tan) 

Mackay (ma ki) 

Melbourne (mél bérn) 

Tasmania (taz mé ni 4) 

Timor (té mér) 

Torres (tér &z) 

aborigines (db 6 rij 1 néz) the earliest 
inhabitants of a country; the natives. 

antipodes (an tip 6 déz) the opposite 
side of the globe. 
* bight (bit) an open”bay. 

koala (ké a la) (native name: kdd |a) 

kookaburra ( kdok a biir 4) 

platypus (plat 1 pis) lit.: “flatfoot.” 
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Published weekly during the school year (32 
issues) in the following editions: Combined 
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*Story of the Australian Peopl 

*Self Governing a 

The March of Events 

*How the Aussies Earn Their Living———— 

Australia Sends Greetings to American Youth 

*Yank’s-Eye View of Australia, by Kenneth 
Schubert 

Wild Life Through the Mails, by K. N. Allen 

**The Timeless Land, by Eleanor Dark 

**Poetic Pioneers . . . Australian Balladists 

**Waltzing Matilda and Australian Lan- 
guage 

**Her Writers Look at Australia, by Gavin 
Casey 
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**Original Australians 
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The Drover’s Wife, by Thomas Law 
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nis, track and all other sports. They will once 
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depend on Ball-Band Sport Shoes for fast start- 
ing—quick stopping—firm, sure footwork! Get 
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senior SULOLAS TIC 


TEACHERS EDITION 


AUSTRALIA — A YOUNG NATION 
A Unit for This Week 


USTRALIA at war was a vital base for military operations 

and an important source of food supplies for our Pacific 
forces. Before the war, Australia seemed a very far-off place, 
interesting, perhaps, as the home of the kangaroo, the emu, 
and other creatures essential for crossword puzzles, but 
otherwise hardly a nation whose behavior and welfare was 
any concern of ours. Will we return to our old pattern of 
thought, now that the war is won? Or have we discovered 
that Australia is not only interesting, it is important, and 
that Australians are really very like ourselves? 


HOW TO GET READY 


Write to the Australian News and Information Bureau, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y., for pamphlets, wall 
maps, and films (see page 4-T). If possible, set aside a 
table in one corner of the room where reading material on 
Australia may be displayed and easily available to students. 
Prepare your class for their home study of this week's Aus- 
tralia issue by reviewing briefly that nation’s history. Empha- 
size the many similarities between their development and 
ours. On a world map or globe, point out Australia’s position 
with relation to other United Nations. How does Australia 
compare in size with the United States? How does it com- 
pare in shape and physical contours? 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Plan to devote at least two periods to this unit: one for 
the showing of films, and one for general discussion. Before 
you show the films, lead a class singing of “Waltzing Ma- 
tilda,” explaining the meaning of unusual words. 

Divide the discussion period into definite subjects: gov- 
ernment, geography, economy, etc. Explain Australia’s posi- 
tion as an independent Commonwealth, and as part of the 
British Empire. In discussing Australia’s geography and 
natural resources, point out her role as a “frontier” nation. 
What factors have prevented the development of a popu- 
lation as large as ours? Will Australia be able to support 
greater numbers of people in the future? Compare Australia’s 
“Dust Bowl” problems with our own, and the methods by 
which both nations are combatting them. 

Devote a large part of your discussion to Australia’s poli- 
cies for promoting the economic welfare of her people. How 
does Australia’s social legislation program compare with that 
of the United States? Close the period with a review of Aus- 
tralia’s past, and suggestions as to her future trade and 
diplomatic relations with us. 


EDUCATION 


NOVEMBER 5, 1945 
ROOM 


VOLUME 47, NUMBER 8 


HIGH SPOTS 


Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


STORY OF THE AUSTRALIAN PEOPLE 


1. Why does most of Australia’s population live along the 
coast? 

2. What events brought on the development of Australian 
labor unions? 

3. How did America’s war for independence affect the 
history of Australia? 

4. For Discussion: The article states that Australians have 
led the world in social security. What facts can you name 
which support this view? 

For Further Reference: “Australia Today,” C. Hartley 
Grattan, Current History, Jan., ’45; “Australians: Informal 
Notes on the Virtues and Faults of a Nation,” Life, June 8, 
’45; “Australia Charts Her Post-War Course,” Allan Nevins, 
New York Times Mag., July 9, °44; Introducing Australia, 
C. Hartley Grattan, John Day, ’44, $3.00; Pacific Partner, 
George H. Johnston, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, "44, $2.50. 
(Additional references on page 4-T.) 


SELF-GOVERNING COMMONWEALTH 

1. When did Australia gain independent statehood? 

2. What role did Australia play at the United Nations 
conference? 

8. What is Australia’s oldest political party? 

4. Why’ is the Northern Territory not yet a state? 

5. How do the governments of Australia and Canada 
differ? 

6. For Discussion: Can you suggest reasons why Austral- 
ia’s politics have been mainly concerned with economic prob- 
lems? 


THE DOWN-UNDER CONTINENT 


1. Name the six states and the chief cities of Australia. 

2. Which is the only Australian state whose rural popu- 
lation is greater than its city population? 

3. For Discussion: How do you account for the great 
number of primitive animals and plants -in Australia? 


HOW THEY MAKE A LIVING 


1. What has caused the tremendous decline in Australia’s 
wheat production since 1942? 

2. What is Australia’s one great mountain range? 

8. What vital raw materials does Australia lack? 

4, Wool growing is a major source of Australia’s wealth. 
Why did the government reduce grazing acreage? 

For Further Reference: “Water: Australia’s Battle,” A. E. 
Norman, Christian Science Monitor Mag., Feb. 17, '45; Aus- 
tralia; Our Neighbor Down Under, Supt. of Docs., Gov. 
Printing Off., Wash., D. C., 15c. 


Watch for Special Number on Housina, November 26 








COMING NEXT WEEK 


For Social Studies and General Classes: 


A Forum Discussion on the atomic bomb and the pro- 
posals that have been made for its future. 

The Argentine Hotbed: A background article on the 
issues that divide the country and isolate it from the 
other Americas. 

The Chief of Staff's Report and Its Place in Our His- 
tory, by Henry Steele Commager. 

Wallace and the Department of Commerce, by Creigh- 
ton Hill. 

Mid-Semester Review Tests. 

For English Classes: 

The Artist, the Scientist and the Peace, by Sinclair 
Lewis. 

Poetry: The Bible as Poetry. 

Homes Repaired Free, by Robert Shoemaker. 

Leaders Are Readers: the literary tastes of H. V. 
Kaltenborn. 

Story: The Fear of Kelly, by MacKinlay Kantor. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


What is the difference between English literature and 
literature in English? Most schools give a good deal of 
attention to the literature of England because it is old and 
rich, part of our heritage. We study our own because it 
explains us to ourselves, and because it has attained indi- 
viduality and stature in its own right. But what do we know 
about our cousins, offspring of the same English ancestors? 

Last year Scholastic devoted one issue to Canada, our 
cousin next door. In this issue we invite you to get better 
acquainted with Australia, our cousin “down under.” In 
some ways she is more like us than any of our other rela- 
tives. How? And why? She’s younger than we are. How 
have we helped her writers to grow up and be themselves? 


THE DROVER’S WIFE 
Questions for Discussion: 


1. Does this story arouse you emotionally? What do you 
feel — sympathy, pity, disgust, distaste for its sordidness, 
resentment at its ugliness, pride in its characters? 

2. How would you describe Lawson’s style? Points to 
bring out: (a) Use of present tense; (b) Short, blunt sen- 
tences; (c) Use of factual statements rather than descrip- 
tion to give mood and explain characters; (d) Importance 
of action verbs — darts, dashes, snatches, springs, lifts. 

3. Loneliness, hardship, barren surroundings do difterent 
things to different people. What qualities have the drover 
and his wife kept in spite of the poor life they lead? What is 
its effect on the children? 

Class Activity: 

Suggest to the class that they make a radio or movie 
script from this story. Let them discover that it is much 
better adapted to movie technique. What scenes would they 
give in flashbacks? How much will the drover come into 
the were 


THE TIMELESS LAND 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Captain Tench thinks that the text, “What shall I 
render to the Lord for all His benefits toward me?” is about 
as unsuitable as any Mr. Johnson could have chosen for his 
sermon, What evidence can you find in the story to show 
that Tench is right? What long-time benefits do you think 
the convicts and their governors may discover? 

2. Bennilong and Kuurin are watching the church service 
from the hillside. Kuurin whispers to Bennilong. What 
scenes do you think may develop in the novel as a result of 
the idea which they get at this point in the story? 

3. Contrast the reaction of the convicts and the natives 
to Mr. Johnson’s sermon. Which is better equipped to under- 
stand and accept what he is saying? Why? 

4. Do you think the convicts are better or worse off in 
Australia than they were in England? 

5. Compare the importance of what the characters are 
thinking in this story with the importance of the mother’s 
thoughts in “The Drover’s Wife.” 

6. Is our punishment of criminals today (a) more humane 
than deportation? (b) more profitable to society? 

7. What difficulties do the governors of this early Austra- 
lian colony face? Do they seem fitted to do the job? 


AUSTRALIA’S LITERATURE — NOT ONE EASY LESSON 


The pupil quiz on the two articles surveying Australia’s 
literary development is adequate test of careful reading of 
the material. It’s not important that pupils remember all the 
titles and authors mentioned. They will need your help to 
pull the real meaning out of these articles. 

First you may want to trace with them the general trends 
of literary growth in Australia (from poetry to varied forms 
of prose, from imitation to authentic originality). Show that 
this development follows a pattern common to other growing 
literatures with which they are already familiar — English, 
American, Foreign-born students may know others. 

Then you may want to take up the question of why themes 
and styles in Australian writing resemble our own, but 
with important variations. 

And then to keep their new interest alive, ask pupils to 
choose one book mentioned in the article which is available 
and which they would like to read. Watch out for books by 
Australian writers published in America. For instance, Xavier 
Herbert will probably come along with a new book before 
long. 





Key to “A Quiz on Australia” 


I. l-c, 2-a, 3-a, 4-a. 

Il. 1-Spaniards, 2-Tasman, 3-18th, 4-gold, 5-New Zealand. 

III. 1-C, 2-G, 3-J, 4-H, 5-A, 6-F. 

IV. 1-China, 2-six, 3-Tasmania, 4-Murray, 5-Queensland, 
6-Barrier, 7-Darwin, 8-coal. 

V. 1-black swan, 2-emu, 3-kookaburra, 4-koala, 5-platypus, 
6-lyre bird. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


I. l-c; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b; 5-d; 6-a; 7-d; 8-a; 9-a; 10-a. 
III. l-a; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b. 
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BOOK WEEK IS COMING! 


Bors WEEA, the annual celebration 
designed to promote the reading of 
good books among young people, will 
be held November 11 to 17. First es- 
tablished in 1917, its scope has steadily 
broadened to include more significant 
goals. 

rhis year, Book Week looks to the 
United Nations for its theme. “United 
Through Books” is the slogan of a con- 
scious effort to direct student reading 
into channels that emphasize under- 
standing of other nations. 

Now, more than ever, when the road 
ot international cooperation has devel- 
oped dangerous cuts that threaten 
smooth traveling, there is need for 
youngsters to read about peoples of the 
world with sympathetic intelligence. 

Other nations are also promoting the 
idea. In England, Australia, Brazil, New 
Zealand, and Russia, response to Book 
Week has been enthusiastic, and pro- 
grams for its celebration are already 
under way. 

Book Week is merely a go-ahead sig- 
nal for a year-round program geared 
to stimulate good literary tastes among 
young people. It is not an event to be 
observed within a seven-day limit and 
then forgotten for the rest of the year 
Rather, it should be a continual process 
with a yearly prod that makes the young 
teader take inventory of his stock of 
literary experiences 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BOOK WEEK 


Here are some activities suggested 
for their simplicity and adaptability: 

_1. The teache or librarian may com- 
pile reading lists for the various groups. 
Each student may then be asked to give 
an oral report on any one of these books. 
In this way. the student will have an 


3-T 


opportunity to express his opinion, 
group discussions will be encouraged, 
students’ interest in many books will 
be aroused, and respect for individual | 
literary tastes developed. 

2. Designing bookmarks, bookplates, | 
book jackets or illustrating scenes from 
popular books will give the student an 
opportunity to combine his artistic tal-| 
ents, original ideas and literary favorites | 
into one activity, An elaboration of this | 
idea is the miniature reproduction of | 
book scenes. This requires greater time 
and effort but is usually rewarding. 

8. A favorite activity is the book 
quiz. Question and answer games deal- 
ing with book characters, themes, and 
settings are popular. 

4. A book auction or sale may be 
held in the school where pupils can be 
induced to part with one or two books. 
This can serve as a means of circulating 
books among students. Proceeds from , 
the sale could be used to build up the 
school library 

5. A group of students may dram- 
atize a short story or scene from a novel | 
for school presentation. Invitations to 
view the skit should be extended to) 
parents and other community members. 

6. Large wall maps can be the basis 
ot bookland tours through the United 
States and foreign countries. Regional 
books may be identified with the local- | 
ity that provided the inspiration for | 
them. Names of famous characters may 
be plotted in the sections of the country 
from which they stem. 

7. Table displays ot toreign litera- 
tures, uf rare books, of representative 
books centering around one theme, or of 
interesting contrasts between the stu- 
dents’ literature and the books their 
parents read as youngsters make novel | 
exhibits. 

8. A number of excellent film shorts 
un libraries and book-making are avail- | 
able for a small charge from the Book | 











. Council Headquarters for Docuiaentary | 


Film List, 62 W. 45th St.. New York. 

9. As a means of reaching the public, 
displays in the community book store 
have good promotional value. Booksel- 
lers, teachers, and librarians may pool | 
their ideas to produce the most effective | 
displays possible. 

10. Authors and book illustrators | 
may be invited to speak before an audi- 
ence of students, teachers and parents. 

Display material and further sugges- 
tions for celebrating Book Week in the 
elementary, junior high and senior high 
schools may be obtained from Book 
Week Headquarters, 62 W 45th St., 
New York, 19, N. Y 








WAS THE 
AMERICAN — 
REVOLUTION | 
FOUGHT 

IN VAIN? 











American Revolution 
and Its Influence on 
World Civilization 


by Robert R. McCormick 
Editor and Publisher of the Chicago Tribune 


HAT were the basic ideas and 

principles underlying the revolt 
of 13 of the 17 British colonies in North 
America—and how does the present 
trend to subordinate those ideas con- 
tribute to the world crisis today? 

In 56 arrestingly original pages the 
author sets out the inspiring story of 
America’s impact on world history and 
presents a penetrating analysis of world 
problems and this country’s potential 
contribution to their solution. 


Casebound, 6 x 9 inches, complete with bibliog- 
rap and index. Order from ma book store 

Chicago Tribune Public Service Office, 
1 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinoi. rice 
$1.00; by postpaid mail $1.10. 


PUBLISHED BY THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 











WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 
a pleasant study. 


This large map depicting the outstanding 
news items of the week features the 
modern visual-aid thed of teaching 
current events. it holds the undivided 
interest of the entire closs 





Th ds of schools and colleges have 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 
romic and geographical knowledge 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 


Costs only a few cents a week. 





NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 ORLEANS ST, CHICAG® 10 ILL. 
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LIBRARY SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 


Additional Materials on Australia 


PAMPHLETS 


(Pamphlets marked with an asterisk 
are obtainable free from Australian 
News and Information Bureau, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.) 

* A Look at Australia, illus., 29 pp. 

* Australia at Home to the Yanks, 
illus, 33 pp. 

* Australia: Official Handbook, illus., 
maps, statistics, 139 pp. 

*Geography of Australia: A Course 
of Study for International Grades, by 
Jerrine Mote, illus., maps, bibl., 23 pp. 

*Outline of a Study Course on Aus- 
tralia, bibl., 15 pp. 

*The Australian Army at War, illus., 
64 pp. 

Labor in Australia, by Lloyd Ross, 
48 pp, American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1 East 54th St., New 
York, N. Y., 5c. 

*The Australian Way of Life, by 
Herbert V. Evatt. (reprint from Life). 

Meet the Anzacs! by W. L. Holland 
and Philip E. Lilienthal, American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
10c. 


Australia and New Zealand, Institute 
of Adult Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N. Y., 15c. 


FILMS 


The following films may be rented 
from the Australian News and Informa- 
tion Bureau. (75c for a single reel, 25c 
each additional reel, and 10c per ship- 
ment for each additional day held be- 
yond the first, up to seven.) Films will 
be sent C.O.D., and are to be returned 
with shipping charges prepaid. Copies 
of most of the films may be purchased. 
All are 16mm. sound. 


Australia Is Like This, 2 reels, 20 
minutes. Experiences of two American 
GIs in Australia. Scenes in and around 
Melbourne and Sydney. 

Among the Hardwoods, | reel, 11 
minutes. The timber industry of the 
Jarrah and Karri forests. 

Aussie Oddities, 1 reel, 9 minutes. 
Curiosities of Australian fauna. 

Bushland Revels, 1 reel, 8 minutes. 
The dance and song of the lyre-bird. 

Golden Fleece, 1 reel, 10 minutes. 
The sheep and wool industry, with 
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Invitation to a Party 


“If you plan to attend the convention of the National Council for the 
Social Studies at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on November 22-24 
or the convention of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota, on November 22-24 
and are a subscriber to Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, or World 
Week magazines, in classroom quantities, 
you are cordially invited to a party, including buffet supper on Thanks- 
giving Day, November 22, as a guest of Scholastic Publications. 





Maurice R. Robinson, Publisher, will be host at the English Council con- 
vention. Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief, will be host at the Social 


Studies convention. 


Fill out and mail the coupon below, and we will send you a 
guest card. The parties wil] start at 5:30 P.M. on Thanksgiving 
Day, November 22, and end before evening session. The place will 


be stated on your guest card 





SCHOOL 





MAGAZINE USED__ 





WHICH CONVENTION DO YOU PLAN TO ATTEND? 
(0 National Council of Teachers of English at Minneapolis. 
0 National Council for the Social Studies at Milwaukee. 
Send this coupon to: Mr. C. R. Shuford, 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





scenes of mustering, shearing, dipping, 
wool-classing, etc. - 

Heart of Australia, 1 reel, 10 min- 
utes. A journey through the center of 
Australia to Alice Springs, including 
views of aboriginal dances. 

Teddy Bears at Play, 1 reel, 5 min- 
utes. Pictures of the koala. 

Through the Center, 3 reels, 33 min- 
utes. Views of Australian capital cities, 
of Central Australia, the north, and the 
northwest. The pearling industry, croco- 
dile hunting, gold mining, etc. 

Wandering Westward, 2 reels, 17% 
minutes. Australian cities, aborigines, 
the Golden Mile of Kalgoorlie, a cattle 
ranch, and the Flying Doctor service, 
which brings medical care to “outback” 
settlers. 

Outback Australia, 1 reel, 10 min- 
utes. Life away from the big cities. 

Kokoda Front Line, 1 reel, 9 minutes. 
Damien Parer’s Academy award picture, 
made during the fighting in the Owen 
Stanley Ranges of New Guinea. 

Jungle Patrol, 2 reels, 19% minutes. 
Story of eight Australian soldiers in 
New Guinea. 

Men of Timor, 1 reel, 9 minutes. 
Story of Australian guerrilla fighters. 

For schools lacking sound film pro- 
jectors, a 16mm. silent film strip, Aus- 
tralia: the Land Down Under, may be 
purchased for $1.00. (125 frames.) 


BOOKS 


Australian Frontier, by Ernestine Hill, 
Doubleday Doran, 1942, $3.50. 

Australia and the Pacific, by the Aus- 
tralian Institute of International Affairs, 
Princeton University Press, 1944, $2.50. 

I Heard the Anzacs Singing, by Mar- 
garet L. MacPherson, Creative Age 
Press, 1942, $2.00. 

Australia, by Leila and Kilroy Harris, 
Informative Classroom Picture Publish- 
ers, 1209 Kalamazoo Avenue, Grand 
Rapids 7, Michigan, 1944, $2.00, Unit 
of 15 teaching pictures with accom- 
panying text. 

Art of Australia, Museum of Modern 
Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York, 
N. Y., 50c. Illustrated catalogue. 

Ramparts of the Pacific, by Hallett 
Abend, Doubleday Doran, 1942, $3.50. 

Westward the Course, by Paul Mc- 
Guire, William Morrow, 1942, $3.75. 

Capricornia, by Xavier Herbert, Ap- 
pleton Century, 1943, $3.00. A novel. 

Australia: A Selected List of Refer- 
ences, compiled by Grace H. Fuller, Li- 
brary of Congress, Division of Bibliog- 
raphy, Washingtun, D. C., 1942. Avail- 
able to libraries only. 





